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NO INCREASE IN RATES 

We are by no means advocating an advance in 
freight rates, and we congratulate those who pay 
the 
Hines that the government will make no general 
readjustment of rates prior to January 1, 1920— 
by which he means, evidently, prior to the return 
of the roads to private control—but it is difficult to 
see why the government cannot do with this rate 
problem whatever is necessary just as well as the 
individual roads can prepare to do it. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Hines looks very much like 
“passing the buck.” 
porations to study the problem with a view to 
action when the roads are restored, and pledges the 
aid of the Administration’s traffic experts in the 
study. What can the corporations find out with 
respect to this matter that the Administration itself 
cannot determine? And if it can determine the 
facts, why should it not act, or announce that no 
action is necessary ? 

Everything cited by Mr. Hines as an obstacle to 
the Administration making an estimate as to what 
should be done is equally an obstacle to the cor- 
Porations doing so 


them on announcement of Director-General 


He advises the railroad cor- 


make a study with a view to filing tariffs and 
Promises them his help. What he says as to the 
public not being satisfied to have any general in- 
crease go into effect without the concurrence of 
the Commission is correct, but the Administration 
need not deprive the public of due consideration by 
the Commission. If it chooses to initiate a rate 
advance under its war powers, it can—as it has 
done in other matters—ask the Commission to 
conduct hearings and give the benefit of its ad- 


and yet he advises them to~ 
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The Administration could even follow that 
advice—as it is doing in other matters, notably 
the Consolidated Classification. ‘ 

If there is any rate problem at all sufficient to 
warrant the letter of Mr. Hines to Mr. Cuyler, 
then it seems to us that the Railroad Administra- 
tion ought to meet it, and that it would, in trying 
to meet it, encounter no difficulties that would be 
less serious for the corporations themselves; in- 
deed, we think the matter easier of solution by the 
Administration than by the corporations. 


vice. 


The plan of Director-General Hines is to leave 
the rate situation as it is, to be worked out by the 
railroad corporations after their properties are re- 
stored to them. If there is no serious rate problem, 
then this couse will work no hardship. But, as- 
suming for the sake of argument that there is a 
rate problem, the Railroad Administration 
will be playing the roads rather a shabby trick by 
turning them back with their troubles unsettled, 


serious 


leaving them to throw themselves on the mercy of 
the Commission and the public. The least that the 
Railroad do, it 
after the havoc. that government operation has 
worked in transportation, is to: see that every tangle 
is unraveled to the utmost when the roads are re- 


Administration can seems to us, 


stored to their owners. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RATES 
Several weeks ago, in these columns, we com- 
mented on the idea presented by R. D. Sangster ot 


Kansas City, at the meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, at Pittsburgh. He pro- 
posed that the league advocate legislation that 
would empower the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to suspend rate changes initiated by state au- 
thorities, on a prima facie showing that a proposed 
change would result in an undue burden on inter- 
state commerce. Under his plan the Commission 
would then proceed, in. co-operation with the state 
authorities, to hold a formal hearing and make 
such order as, in its judgment, the case might war- 
rant. In other words, he was seeking 
so-called Shreveport situations before 
the power of the Commission to cure 
they arise being well established now. 

His suggestion was opposed as impracticable and 
illegal. It may be so, but we are interested, never- 
theless, in reading the statement made by Alfred 
P. Thom before the House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee (published on page 771 of 
The Traffic. World, October 4). Mr. Thom is 
counsel for the railway executives and ranks high 
in ability. In advocating permanent exclusive fed- 
eral control of both state and interstate rates of 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce—a doc- 
trine which he has long preached—he urged legis- 


to prevent 
they arise, 
them after 
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lation that would give the carriers the right to 


complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission © 


of. inadequate state rates, to extend the super- 
vision of the Commission over “unjust inequality 
of rates” (state and interstate), and to confer on 
the Commission the power of suspension over state 
rates. 

It gives one pause to think of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having power to suspend 
an act of a state legislature and to wipe out that 
act altogether if it sees fit, but that is the course 
that Mr. Thom advocated, and he supported his 
views by legal argument. He may be wrong, but 
if he says a thing is legal his opinion is not to be 
sneered at. His argument is that if the power 
exists in the Commission to remove unjust burden 
on interstate commerce after it has occurred, Con- 
gress may prevent unjust discrimination and pre- 
vent undue distribution of burden by administer- 
ing all the affairs of the interstate carrier “ab 
initio.” 

At any rate, it is reported from Washington, the 
Senate interstate commerce committee has decided 
to include in the bill it is preparing a provision giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Conimission power to 
suspend state rates in the “transitional period fol- 
lowing federal control.” How long that period 
will be has not yet been decided. But the action 
of the committee is a vindication of Mr. Sangster 
and something of a conclusive reply to those who 
thought not only that the thing he proposed was 
illegal but that the idea was foolish because Con- 
gress would never listen to it. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 

The discussion in the Senate of the United States 
and elsewhere as to the railroad passes issued to 
the McAdoo family is serving to draw attention to 
the whole subject of free railroad transportation. 
Whether Mr. McAdoo and his family are entitled 
to the passes they hold is a comparatively unim- 
portant matter, though it would be interesting to 
know just how much work Mr. McAdoo does in 
his job—without salary—as special counsel for the 
State of New York for the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and whether the passes are justified as com- 


pensation for the work, or the job was undertaken - 


merely as a means of getting free rides, there being 
no work attached to said job. 

We have had considerable to say in these col- 
umns at one time or another about free railroad 
transportation. We had hoped that one of the 
good things that might come out of government 
operation of the railroads would be a curtailing 
of unjustifiable free transportation and the putting 
of even the justifiable kind on some sort of busi- 
ness basis. But there has been nothing done in the 
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latter respect, and as to the liberality in adding to 
the free list persons with “pulls” and subteriuges, 
conditions are worse than before. For instance. 
shipper members of traffic committees are now 
among those who travel on passes and—at least on 
certain occasions—their wives have been included 
in the privilege. Perhaps it may be argued that 
these shipper members serve on the committees 
gratis and are entitled to some favors in return: 
but their service was supposed to be given out of 
patriotism—and their salaries are paid by their in- 
dustrial employers. The members give some extra 
work and their employers pay out a portion of 
salary for something they do not get. That is the 
way the patriotic “bit” is divided. It is poor policy 
to pay for patriotic services with favors which in 
other times would be considered improper, if not 
actually illegal. 


The railroads, under government operation or 
out of it, ought to put this free transportation mat- 
ter on a business basis. If they will not do it, the 
law should do it for them. A business basis would 
make it impossible for any but a bona fide railroad 
man to travel on free transportation, and he only 
when on business, and then only when on his own 
line. If a railroad man wishes to take his wife 
with him on a trip or send his family away for a 
vacation why should he not pay fare for them, on 
his own line as well as on other lines? If he him- 
self takes a pleasure trip, why should he ride free, 
especially on some other line than his own? A 
traveling salesman has his expenses paid by his 
house, while he is traveling on business. His 
wife’s expenses are not paid, if she goes with him, 
nor are his own paid when he goes fishing or 
golfing. Why should the railroad business be con- 
ducted differently? The abuse goes to the point 
that even when a railroad man dies his widow may 
continue to ride free. This may be beautiful senti- 
ment, but it is not business. A private employer 
may now and then pay for a pleasure trip for a 
valued employe, but that employer does not appear 
at the public bar asking for an increase in the rates 
at which he sells his product, on the plea that he 
cannot. make both ends meet. This is one respect 
in which the railroads of. the country may improve 
their business methods and in which government 
operation has not only not shown them the way, 
but has confirmed them in their bad practices. 


PURCHASE OF DAMAGED FREIGHT 


Regional Director Bush has issued Order No. 240, as 
follows: 

“No officer or employe of the United States Railroad 
Administration in the Southwestern Region will be per 
mitted to purchase, directly or indirectly, refused, dam- 
aged or unclaimed freight, from any representative or 
agent of the United States Railroad Administration author: 
ized to dispose of such freight by sale.” 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


Advance in Rates.—About the only 
certainty now in respect to rates is 
that the question as to how large an 
increase, if any, must be borne by the 
country will be decided, in the first 
instance, by the railroad corporations 
and not by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The Director-General’s letter to 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, it is generally ad- 
mitted, is not a command to increase 
the rates, but a suggestion that if the 
railroad corporations think an increase 
is necessary it is up to them to figure 
it out. So far as the Railroad Admin- 
istration is concerned, the margin between revenue and 
expense, for the year 1919, will have to be made up by 
appropriations from the treasury. Mr. Hines is going to 
permit each man, woman and child in the land to bear 
his share of the expense of government operation of the 
railroads. The refusal of the Director-General to make 
an increase big enough to cover the margin between in- 
come and rent will make it necessary for Congress to 
make an appropriation to cover it. There is no other 
way in which it can be taken care of. Should Congress 
fail or refuse it would be the repudiation of a bargain 
between the government and the owners of the railroads. 
It authorized the making of such a bargain-and set the 
limit, which was higher than Senator Cummins and others 
thought it should be, but that fact does not relieve Cum- 
mins and other opponents of the federal control bill of 
responsibility for the bargain made by Director-General 
McAdoo. The compensation contracts are within the 
terms of the law, and the money must be produced by 
Congress. Congress, by statute, could add twenty-five or 
thirty per cent to every rate in the country, but that would 
probably produce much more of an uproar than the ap- 
propriation of $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 to pay the defi- 
cits achieved by the Railroad Administration in the opera- 
tion of a unified transportation system, which, according 
to advance notices, was to be of great financial and oper- 
ating benefit to the country. 





The Squirming of Gompers.—Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, usually one of the 
readiest men that ever sat on the witness stand before a 
congressional committee, did not do very well for him- 
self or for organized labor in the cross-examination session 
between himself and Representative Webster of Washing- 
ton. Not many men have been able to put Gompers in 
a situation from which he retired with so little credit 
to himself as he did when the young Spokane man pinned 
him down and persuaded him to say he would not raise 
his voice in favor of obedience to law, if Congress and 
the Supreme Court should say that railroad men should 
not strike because the law had provided a method for 
seitling disputes. Gompers said he would keep silent if 
the court should decide that what is loosely called a 
compulsory arbitration law was constitutional. All his 
testimony up to that point was to the effect that he would 
obey the law, but he thought the workers would not. 
He did not carry what he had said to what some thought 
Would be the logical conclusion, and advocate resistance, 
to such a law, which, of course, would be rebellion, be- 
cause, in disobedience to the will of the majority, ex- 
pressed through the regularly established governmental 
machinery. Gompers hesitated, although denying any hes- 
tation. He excused himself from the room, but even 
that respite, apparently, did not give him an answer other 
than the one he gave—that he would not advise labor 
either to obey or not to obey such a law. Webster was 
So insistent on having an answer that Gompers was not 
able to change the issue. The poor showing of the labor 
leader, however, was no more surprising than the fact 
that, for once, a congressman was rough, so to speak, with 
a labor leader. 


Railroad Legislation Possibilities—Anyone desiring to 
find out what is going to happen as to railroad legislation 
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at this session of Congress can always find someone who 
will tell him that what he wishes to happen is going to 
happen. -For instance, he can hear that Speaker Gillett 
believes it to be the part of wisdom for the majority in 
the House to pass some kind of bill before the beginning 
of the regular session in December, or he can hear that 
Mr. Mondell is convinced that political favor next year 
will be withheld from his party unless it merely reports 
a bill at this session and allows it to rest until the regu- 
lar session is begun. The man who hopes nothing will 
be done at this session can find that what he hopes will 
be translated into fact. On one thing nearly all seem to 
be agreed. That is that there will be an easily measured 
interval of time between the end of the special session 
and the beginning of the regular session. There will be 
no question of “constructive mileage” such as there was 
about ten years ago, when there was no measurable in- 
terval of time between the two, but the House members, 
nevertheless, voted themselves mileage because, construc- 
tively, they went home at the end of the special session 
and came back for the regular session. Some members 
did go home, but they were not present the last week 
or ten days of the special session. They earned their 
mileage, but those who remained voted it to themselves 
whether they earned it or not. They said there must be 
an interval between sessions, and if there is an interval, 
the congressman is free to go to his home and come back, 
thereby entitling him to draw mileage for attending two 
sessions, although, as a matter of fact, he may have not 
been outside of Washington from the beginning of one 
session to the end of the following. “Constructive mile- 
age” was a little scandal at a time when congressmen, 
apparently, were not so thin-skinned as they are now. 


Excess Earnings and Profits——The debate in the com- 
mittees on railroad legislation has got to the point where 
it makes a difference whether a man talks about “excess 
earnings” or “excess profits,” if the layman tries to. come 
to a conclusion as to what he is talking about. It will 
not do to conclude that because a man is talking about 
excess earnings, he is in favor of the Warfield or any 
other plan for limiting the earnings of a carrier. He may 
have some method of ascertaining excess profits other than 
fixing a limit. The layman may not be able to perceive 
the difference in the presumptions created by the two 
terms, but those who have been talking on the subject 
believe there is one. One sure point that has been made 
in the discussions, it seems, is that the Constitution of 
the United States forbids the taking of the property of 
one railroad for the benefit of another. There is no dis- 
pute about that. The question is as to whether taking 
something from the earnings of the more prosperous com- 
panies and putting them into a common fund for the 
benefit of all would be such a taking from one and giving 
to another as is forbidden by the Constitution. The 
money could be taken by taxation. There is no dispute 
about that. The probability is that the scheme for creat- 
ing a company to take the money so raised by taxation 
and put it into cars, would pass the scrutiny of the courts. 
There is, however, a question as to whether it would. 
It would be so obvious a device for evading the constitu- 
tional prohibition that the courts might step on it as be- 
ing an invasion of the safeguards intended to be thrown 
around private property. 


Why Not Fifteenth Section Applications?—Inasmuch as 
Director-General Hines intends following the wishes of the 
Commission in disposing of the questions that come be- 
fore him, some shippers have raised the question as to 
whether it would not be a good idea for him to establish 
the practice of asking for fifteenth section permission, even 
if the question of a general advance is hereafter handled 
by the carriers. The policy of the Administration, de- 
clared when Directors Chambers and Thelen notified the 
trafic committees to “start nothing,” is designed to quiet 
shippers instead of arousing them, as when the Admin- 
istration formulated changes in tariffs and made them 
effective, without notice. When it was decided there 
should be notice, that was a step toward the practice the 
Commission enjoined the carriers to follow in the West- 
ern Classification case. That policy, not carefully ob- 
served by the carriers because it was not based on any 
law or order, was written into the law by the fifteenth 
section amendment sponsored by Senator Smith of Georgia. 
That made it necessary for carriers desiring to advance 
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rates to file their applications with the Commission, so 
that, if shippers desired, they could force conferences on 
the subjects involved by the tariffs. It is suggested.that 
if the Railroad Administration desired to get in line 
again with the thoughts of the Commission and the ship- 
pers, that could be done by filing fifteenth section appli- 
cations by and in behalf of the Director-General. Such 
applications would not need to be filed, except where great 
differences of opinion had been shown at the conferences 
called by the different freight tariff committees. Then, if 
and when a fifteenth section permission were issued, the 
dispute might be regarded as settled, although, in law, 
the shipper would still have the right to file a formal 
complaint with the Commission. 


Some Strange Bedfellows.—The age of miracles may 
be past, but when Pacific coast terminal men and men 
from the intermountain country join in asking for a con- 
tinuance of fourth section departures, it may be a ques- 
tion as to whether all the wonders ever will be cata- 
logued. The wool men of the Pacific coast and the inter- 
mountain country did that in the matter of rates on wool 
not made in accordance with the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the fourth section, in the conference with Directors 
Chambers and Thelen October 7. The answer may be 
that the intermountain men decided, after years of fight- 
ing, that perhaps the better way would be to accommodate 
their business to that method of constructing rates than 
to continue fighting for a change in the way of making 
rates. So they joined with the packers, possibly to the 
horror of the Federal Trade Commission, in establishing 
“co-operative” wool warehouses at the Pacific ports, from 
which to handle their clip, in competition with the straight 
buying houses in Boston. Having their money invested 
in the co-operative wool warehouses and not being desir- 
ous of going back to the old way of marketing their clip, 
they asked the Railroad Administration to continue the 
rates not made in accordance with the long-and-short-haul 
rule of the fourth section. That should arouse the in- 
terest of Senator Poindexter of Washington. Possibly 
some of his Spokane constituents are also interested in 
the warehouses established by the combination of packers 
and wool men. A. E. H. 


DEMURRAGE AND STORAGE RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, in a conference ruling promulgated 
October 9, under date of October 7, made a radical change 
in the matter of the application of demurrage, track storage 
and off-track storage, not in transit, by holding that charges 
of that kind are controlled by the tariffs in effect contem- 
poraneously with the accrual of these services, and there- 
fore are subject to such changes as lawfully may be made 
in the applicable tariffs, during the period of accrual. It 
held that off-track storage in transit is controlled by the 
tariffs in effect on the date of shipment. 

This ruling, which has not yet received a number, re- 
scinds conference rulings Nos. 475 and 405. The first-men- 
tioned ruling was that demurrage and storage in transit 
are controlled by the tariff in effect when the initial move- 
ment began. That part of the ruling is continued in the 
superseding ruling. The change in the established hold- 
ing was made in that part of 473 which said that “demur- 
rage on outbound shipments is controlled by the tariff in 
effect when the car is actually set for loading; that demur- 
rage and track storage at destination are controlled by 
the tariff in effect when the car is actually or constructively 
set for unloading, and that off-track storage by carrier at 
destination, in its warehouse or otherwise, is controlled by 
the tariff in effect at the time such storage begins.” 

Conference ruling No. 405 read: “Before certain ship- 
ments were removed by the consignee at destination 
amended demurrage rules became effective providing 
charges after certain free time had elapsed. Held, that the 
rules in effect at the time the shipments arrived at the 
demurrage points must control.” 

The effect of the new conference ruling is to make each 
day at point of origin and of destination a complete trans- 
action, subject to the demurrage rate or rates in effect on 
that day. The rule prior to this change in rulings was that 
the rate in effect at the time the car was set for loading, 
or unloading, would govern until the loading or unloading 
should be completed. 
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For more than a year the thought has been growing that 
inasmuch as the primary object of demurrage is to release 
equipment, it would be ridiculous in time of great car de- 
mands to permit a shipper to hold a car under demurrage 
rates in effect at the time when the demand was indifferent 
and the carrier could afford to be lenient with the shipper 
who was detaining equipment beyond the reasonable time 
for loading or unloading. Reasonable time for loading or 
unloading is the free time granted for such operations. 
Under the common law, reasonable time was governed by 
the facts in each case. That is to say, that if there was 
a dispute as to what constituted reasonable time, the court 
would have to decide upon the testimony of persons who 
knew about such matters whether the time consumed for 
either operation was reasonable or otherwise. 

In an effort to prevent disputes and litigations as to 
what constituted a reasonable time, the carriers and ship- 
pers agreed upon what is known as free time, with a pro- 
viso that a shipper who used more than the reasonable 
or free time should pay a penalty for his offense against 
the carrier and other shippers, of detaining cars for 4 
period longer than the reasonable time that had been 
agreed upon. 

Under this revised ruling, delays in loading and unload- 
ing cars that were set before the demand for equipment 
became acute, can be diminished by increasing the demur- 
rage or storage rates on short notice. In other terms, the 
new ruling permits a carrier, upon proper showing to a 
regulating body, to increase the penalty for car detention, 
even after such a car has been set for loading or unloading. 
In that respect, charges for car detention will not be 
under the general rule, that a rate or charge may not be 
increased or decreased after the transaction has been 
begun. 

Authority for the imposition of an increased penalty by 
the imposition of higher rates would have to be procured, 
so far as interstate commerce is concerned, from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That body has the power, 
under the sixth section, to permit the publication of tariffs 
upon less than statutory notice, whenever a showing that 
convinces it has been made by a carrier. Nearly all state 
bodies follow the federal body in the making of demurrage 
rates and rules. Nearly all of them have the power to 
permit increases on short notice. The new ruling is as 
follows: 


-Demurrage and Storage Rules.—Upon inquiry and to remove 
the confusion that exists among carriers and shippers, Held, 
That demurrage, tract storage, and off-track storage not in 
transit, are controlled by the tariffs in effect contemporane- 
ously with the accrual of these services, and therefore are sub- 
ject to such changes as lawfully may be made in the applicable 
tariffs during the period of accrual; that off-track storage in 
transit is controlled by the tariffs in effect upon the date of 
shipment. (Rescinding Conference Rulings 405 and 473.) 


PACKAGES TO CHINA 


Advices of the Post Office Department from the U. S. 
postal agent at Shanghai, China, suggest that declaration 
tags or invoices should be attached to parcel post pack- 
ages sent to China. 

Although the United States postal agency at Shanghai 
is governed by domestic regulations and has all the parcel 
post privileges of a post office in the United States, all 
parcels received must, nevertheless, pass the inspection 
of the Chinese customs. Addresses often have caused 
much inconvenience and expense because the sender fails 
to forward the invoices in the same mail as the parcel 
or to attach a customs declaration tag or invoice to the 
parcel. China admits duty free merchandise for personal 
use to the value of ten taels. When invoices or customs 
declaration tags are attached, the parcels are passed and 
delivered immediately, otherwise they are held for cus 
toms inspection and not a little difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining delivery. 

Parcel post mail is handled from the Pacific seaboard 
as first class matter. Unless the invoice is put into the 
mail on the same day the parcel is mailed, it frequently 
occurs that the latter catches an outgoing steamer and 
the document is left behind, arriving in Shanghai a week 
or two later. In some cases American firms have neglected 
to send invoices altogether, and the parcels accumulate 
needlessly in the postal agency awaiting the documents. 
Some firms apparently .do not understand that invoices 
may be enclosed in invoice envelopes and attached to the 
parcel without extra postage. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DEMURRAGE ON HAY 


The Commission has entered an order dismissing the 
complaint in No. 10191, Charles O. Sellen vs. Lehigh Val- 
Jey Railroad Company (opinion No. 5872, £5 I. C. C., 117- 
119), holding that demurrage charges at Jersey City ter- 
minal, N. J., on’ five carloads of hay shipped from points 
in Ohio had not been shown unreasonable. 


TAP LINE CASE 


A junction between railroads, within the meaning of the 
Commission’s various tap line decisions, means the place 
where the main lines come together. Application of that 
construction or definition of the word caused the Commis- 
sion to dismiss No. 10333, New Orleans, Natalbany & 
Natchez et al., Opinion No. 5871, 55 I. C. C. 113-16. In 
that case the tap line complainant asked the Commission 
to issue an order saying that the junction was at the 
point on the interchange track from which most of the 
tonnage of the tap line is delivered to the Illinois Central, 
within the meaning of the word as used by the Commis- 
sion in its various decisions in the tap line case (23 I. C. C. 
277 and 41 I. C. C. 490) to which this complaint was 
made supplemental. 

The dismissal means that in no case will the tap line re- 
ceive more than $2.50 per car for the tonnage it delivers 
to the Illinois Central from the mills of the Natalbany 
Lumber Company, the proprietary interest, because none 
of the loading points of that company is more than a mile 
from the point where the main lines of the two companies 
join. The points where the actual interchange is made 
may be more than a mile from the loading point. The 
allowance, however, will be based on the amount the Com- 
mission said, in its fifth supplemental order, effective June 
1, 1919, should be paid for tonnage hauled for the pro- 
prietary interest less than one mile. 

Had the Commission accepted the contention of the com- 
plainant, its division or allowance would have been $3.50 
per car on a large percentage of the tonnage, because most 
of its loading points are more than a mile from the point 
of actual interchange. 

Commissioner Eastman, who wrote the report for the 
Commission, said the adoption of the complainant’s conten- 
tion would “‘but open the door to endless controversies and 
make the rule (of the Commission) well nigh impossible.” 
The record in this case showed, he said, what kind of 
controversies would arise. He said the Commission was 
of the opinion that neither in this instance nor in any 
other would the use of the fixed point (where the main 
lines join) lead to substantial injustice. The Commission 
was of the opinion that no order declaring where the junc- 
tion was was necessary in this case because the interpreta- 
tion of the word as used in the orders in question, those in 
the tap line case, would suffice. 


What the practice between the trunk lines and tap lines 
has been, in the fixing of divisions or allowances, is not 
a matter of record in this or any other phase of the tap 
line case. It is a fact, however, that in many instances 
the main line of a tap railroad is insignificant in length 
il comparison with the interchange tracks. If therefore 
aly divisions or allowances are fixed on the basis of the 
actual haul over an interchange track, and there is a nearer 
Main line junction point, the division or allowance will 
have to be fixed on that nearer main line junction, even 
if the actual haul is longer and the tap line may think 
what it is receiving is not “just compensation” within the 
meaning of the terms of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States wherein it was said that the Com- 
Mission had a right to reduce the amount of the allow- 
aice to a tap line so it “shall receive just compensation 
only for what it actually does.” 





COAL CASE REOPENED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has reopened No. 6194, Holmes and 
Hallowell vs. Great Northern, and nine related cases and 


the dozen sub numbers attached to them, with a view to 
further hearing on the question of the extent of the dis- 
crimination now existing and the proper method of remov- 
ing it. This reopening revives the whole question of the 
relation of coal rates in the northwest. The Director-Gen- 
eral has been made a party to the proceedings so that an 
order disposing of the whole question can be made. 


REPARATION RECOMMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10471, State of New York, 
Commission of Highways, vs. the West Shore Railroad 
et al., Examiner J. Edgar Smith recommended that repara- 
tion be awarded upon shipments of crushed stone and of 
sand and gravel which moved intrastate on rates initiated 
by the President. 

The report also covers No. 10506, same vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, Erie Railroad et al., and No. 10506, Sub. No. 1, same 
vs. Lehigh Valley et al. The materials mentioned 
were used in road building in New York. In the 
main case the subject matter’ was crushed stone, 
which moved in the eastern part of the state. In 
Nos. 10506 and 10506, Sub. No. 1, the state officials asked 
for the establishment of a mileage scale on sand, gravel 
and crushed stone within the state of New York, in addi- 
tion to the reparation on shipments which moved in the 
western and central parts of the state. The complaints 
cover shipments made prior to June 25, 1918, the date on 
which rates in accord with General Order No. 28 became 
effective, as well as shipments which moved after that date. 

As to the shipments made prior to June 25, 1918, Exam- 
iner Smith recommended a holding ‘that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal regulation body did not attach. The only rates 
properly before the Commission, the report said, are those 
in effect after June 25, 1918. 

The complaint in the main case was directed chiefly at a 
rate of 70 cents per ton, on crushed stone, from Tomkins 
Cove to Newburgh, a distance of 20 miles; to Oxford D=- 
pot, 21 miles, and to Monroe, 24 miles; 7.5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds to New Hampton, 28 miles; Howells, 35 miles; 
8 cents to Otisville, 40 miles. 

At the time of the movement, the railroads maintained 
from Tomkins Cove to destinations on the Erie Railroad, 
beyond the places hereinbefore mentioned, joint commodity 
rates the same as those subsequently established to the 
destinations in question, and substantially lower than the 
charges collected on these shipments. The examiner 
said the Commission should find the rates charged unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded those in effect to 
the more distant points, and to order reparation. 

In Docket No. 10506, the examiner said the Commission 
should find that on and after June 25, 1918, on sand and 
gravel from Buffalo to Ennerdale, Aloquin and Flint, the 
rates charged by the carriers were unreasonable and exces- 
sive in and to the extent that they exceeded a rate of 8 
cents per hundred pounds, subsequently established, and 
that the carriers should make reparation. 

In No. 10506, Sub. No. 1, concerning rates on crushed 
stone from North Le Roy to Ennerdale, Aloquin and Flint, 
and which, in addition, asks for the establishment of rates 
from Le Roy to these same destinations, the Examiner said 
should be dismissed. He said no shipments moved from 
Le Roy. The carriers, however, have established a rate of 
$1 per ton on crushed stone, from that point via the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads, to Ennerdale 
and Aloquin, a distance of about 50 miles. That rate, Mr. 
Smith said, appeared to be properly adjusted to the rate 
of $1.40 from North Le Roy, distance and other conditions 
considered. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In their tentative report on rates on petroleum and its 
preducts from north Texas and northwestern Louisiana 
fields (being a suggested method for disposing of No. 
10511, Western Petroleum Refining Association vs. Ala- 
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bama & Vicksburg et al., and related cases) Examiners 
Gerry and Gartner propose that the Commission shall de- 
cide the matter by following the general adjustment made 
by it in the midcontinent oil case (36 I. C. C. 109), with- 
out regard to any settlement the railroad officials have 
in mind. The same subject was under discussion recently 
in a conference called by Directors Chambers and Thelen. 
At that conference representatives of the shippers made 
many proposals, 

The report, however, recommends going farther than the 
midcontinent decision. It recommends the definite estab- 
lishment of a relationship between rates on refined, crude, 
‘road oil, and other residual products—wax tailings, for 
instance. As to crude, the proposal is that the rates shall 
be 89 per cent of the rate on refined. As to road oil and 
wax tailings, the proposal is that the rates shall be 82.5 
per cent of the rate on refined. A proposal to establish 
the relationship between refined and crude by making the 
rates on crude 89 per cent of the rates on refined, is 
pending in another tentative report filed by Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Gerry, who is associated with Examiner Gartner 
in this case. It has not been adopted. 

The complaints involved all the rates from Texas, Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, but at the hearing the scope of the 
case was limited specifically to cover the north Texas 
fields and the field in northwestern Louisiana, adjacent to 
Shreveport. 

As to the quantity of the rates, Gerry and Gartner pro- 
pose the scale prescribed by the Commission in the mid- 
continent field for application to Kansas City, Chicago, 
St. Louis and other destinations to which rates were fixed 
in that case, from north Texas and northwest Louisiana. 

At all hearings, whether before the Commission or the 
Railroad Administration, one of the big questions was as 
to whether Burkburnett and Ranger should be treated as 
one point of origin or broken into two groups. Gerry and 
Gartner think the Commission should rule that as to traffic 
to the Mississippi River crossings, Chicago, St. Paul, Win- 
nipeg, Sioux City, Omaha, Salt Lake City and Denver, and 
points taking the same rates, the two Texas fields should 
be considered as one point of origin. As to rates to Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and Oklahoma refinery points, Burkburnett 
should be considered one point of origin and Ranger as 
a second, with the rates from Ranger to the destinations 
in the two states and to Kansas City four cents per 100 
pounds higher than the rates from Burkburnett, the dif- 
ference being, in the eyes of the examiners, sufficient 
recognition of the difference in the length of the hauls 
on the comparatively short distances from the two north 
Texas fields to the refining points in Kansas and Oklahoma 
and at Kansas City. 

A further recommendation is that in establishing rates 
on crude the estimated weight of 7.4 pounds to the gallon 
be used, regardless of the actual weight, which varies in 
the different fields. 

A suggestion in the tentative report is that the rates 
be carried in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 1249 and Boyd’s I. C. C. 
No. A-913, instead of Leland’s I. C. C. 1217. The exam- 
iners said that Leland’s tariff, by reason of additions made 
to it, has become ambiguous “and from which it is difficult 
to obtain rates.” They admit that the matter of publica- 
tion is one of carrier convenience and expense, as well 
as public interest, and must be determined by the relative 
expense as compared with the gain in clearness of rate 
publications that would result. 


An admission in the report is that when the adjustment 
is made from the north Texas fields, it may require re- 
adjustments from other producing points. The readjust- 
ments, in the first instance, the examiners say, would be 
made by the carriers, after conference with the shippers. 
They had to say that because the question of differentials 
from other fields was not in issue in the cases which the 
tentative report suggests shall be disposed of in the man- 
ner here indicated. 


INDIANA PERCENTAGE GROUPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Charles F. 
Gerry in No. 10514, South Bend Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., proposes that the Commis- 
sion refuse to take any step looking toward a readjustment 
of percentage groups in northern Indiana; in other words, 
that its decision in what are known as the Michigan per- 


centage cases is not such as to require, in the interest of 
justness and reasonableness of rates, any change in the 
percentage groups in northern Indiana. 

As summarized by Mr. Gerry, the complainants alleged 
that the percentage assigned to South Bend, Mishawaka 
Elkhart, Goshen, and Napanee, which bears a fixed relation 
of 96 per cent to the base scale of class rates between 
Chicago and New York, resulted in rates between ihe com. 
plaining cities and New York which were unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial to those 
cities, to the undue preference of points in the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, which bear a basis of 92 per cent 
to the base rate, and of other cities in central Indiana ang 
Ohio. As to that feature of the complaint, Mr. Gerry 
recommended that the Commission hold that “the rates 
resulting from the application of the percentage assigned 
to the complaining cities are not shown to be unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial.” 


As to the complaint of Michigan City, alleging that the 
100 per cent basis assigned to that point resulted in rates 
between it and Eastern Trunk Line Territory which were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudi- 
cial to the extent that they exceeded those which would 
result from the application of 92 per cent of the base rate, 
Mr. Gerry recommended a holding “that the rates are not 
shown to be unreasonable, but are unduly prejudicial to 
the undue preference to New Buffalo, Mich., and La Porte, 
Ind., which prejudice the defendants will be ordered to 
remove.” 

Michigan City is on the extreme eastern edge of the 100 
per cent group. New Buffalo, Mich., and La Porte, Ind.,, 
are on the extreme western edge of the 96 per cent group. 
Mr. Gerry, in his report, said the prejudice might be re- 
moved by the railroads, either by asking the north and 
south line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way from Michigan City to Reynolds, Ind., the western 
edge of the 96 per cent group, and the line of the C. C. C. 
& St. L. R. R., to Logansport, Ind., the southern edge of 
that portion of the same group, or by making the line of 
the Pere Marquette from New Buffalo through La Porte to 
Thomaston, Ind., the eastern edge of the 100 per cent 
group. 

That change, if made by the Commission, will not have 
the effect of disarranging the percentage group in Central 
Territory. 

In reaching the conclusion that South Bend and other 
points in north central Indiana are not entitled to reduc- 
tions in the class rate percentages, Mr. Gerry depended 
on ton-mile, car-mile, and other tests usually applied to 
rate situations carried down to a refinement almost as 
great as sometimes used by the professional statisticians. 
Taking some of the figures submitted by the complaints, he 
remarked that if the prayer of the complainants were 
granted the carriers on South Bend tonnage would earn 
10.1 mills per ton per mile on fifth class, which, he said, 
is the class that carries the carload traffic, and not sixth 
class, which the complainants have used. Michigan City, 
under the contention of the complainants, would earn for 
the carriers only 9.8 mills, which is less than what they 
obtain on tonnage to and from Chicago. 


One of the facts he pointed out is that ninety-four per 
cent of points in Central Freight Association territory take 
inflated percentages; that is, the percentage of the New 
York-Chicago scale each takes is somewhat higher than 
would be the fact if the formula were applied exactly. 
The effect, therefore, of a decision in favor of South Bend 
would be the filing of complaints by the ninety-four per 
cent of towns and cities in C. F. A., with a consequent 
material reduction in the revenues. He pointed out that 
in 1918 the Big Four and the Pere Marquette were the 
only roads serving the Indiana cities that earned enough 
to pay the rent the government promised to pay for the 
use of their properties. 

“Now is not an appropriate time for reductions,” Mr. 
Gerry said in his report. Besides, he pointed out as a 
fact, that only Benton Harbor, Niles, Grand Haven and 
Holland compete with the Indiana cities in any way. 
the Michigan points mentioned, Niles and Holland are on 
an inflated percentage basis, as admittedly are the Indiana 
points. Exact application of the percentage formula wou 
result in a loss to the carriers concerned of $200,000 a year 
on tonnage from thirteen selected points in Ohio which the 
Indiana complainants mentioned as being unduly preferred. 
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on twenty other cities in Indiana the loss would be $316,- 


000. 

The attorney-examiner took the basis for figuring sug- 
gested by the complainants and applied it, as he said, even 
if as he contended it is not a proper basis. On that the- 
ory, only Goshen of all the complainants would be entitled 
to relief. The complainants suggested taking the sixth 
class rate and deducting from it nine cents as terminal 
costs and then applying the result per-mile figure of 3.18 
mills per 100 pounds to the mileage. It was on that basis 
that Mr. Gerry said only Goshen would be entitled to 
relief. That basis was used to measure the sixth class 
rate to the complaining points and points in Ohio that 
were alleged to be favored. Gerry, however, said the basis 
suggested was an incorrect basis. Gerry also said the 
points in Ohio with which the Indiana complainants were 
comparing themselves are points where enornious tonnage 
originates, whereas the tonnage of the complaining cities 
is light in comparison. 

In the final analysis, however, Gerry seemed to fall back 
on the old justification always put forth by the carriers 
for group rates—that the rates on the edges of the groups, 
by the use of figures, can show that the rates are too high 
in relation to the town in the next lower rated group, be- 
cause, in so figuring, the average distance from which the 
rate applies is ignored. 

“In a rate grouping system,” said Gerry in his report, 
“the analysis cannot be microscopic in examining rates 
from particular points. We have always held that the av- 
erage distance from all points in the group or the distance 
from a centrally located point more fairly gauges the pro- 
priety of a rate from all points within a group than do 
the distances from points near the edges of the groups.” 

To enforce that point, Mr. Gerry made some figures of 
his own, tending to show that similar complaints could be 
brought by communities in Ohio from which much heavier 
tonnages move. He suggested that if relief were given to 
the Indiana cities on account of the small departures from 
an exact application of the formula used in grading the 
New York-Chicago scale the Ohio cities would be justified 
in making like complaints, and that if they were alert they 
would do so. 


As to Michigan City, the report said that to grant it 
relief would make its rates per ton per mile lower than 
the rates from Chicago. That the rate disparity between 
_ Michigan City, New Buffalo and La Porte was probably 
impossible of defense, was admitted by the defendants. 
The Commission, Gerry said, should find that its rates to 
and from New York have not been shown to be unreason- 
able per se but unreasonable relatively and subjected Mich- 
igan City to undue prejudice to the undue preference of 
La Porte. The prejudice, he said, might be removed in 
the way indicated—that is, either by making the north and 
south line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville from 
Michigan City to Reynolds, Ind., the western edge of the 
9 per cent group and the line of the Big Four to Logans- 
port the southern edge of that portion of the same group, 
or by making the line of the Pere Marquette from New 
Buffalo through La Porte to Thomaston, Ind., the eastern 
edge of the 100 per cent group. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORT RATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A recommendation that No. 10595, Inland Steel Company 
et al. vs. Director-General of Railroads, be dismissed, has 
been made in a tentative report by Examiner W. N. Mc- 
Gehee. If the Commission follows the recommendation, it 
Will hold that the export rate of 60 cents on iron and steel 
articles from Chicago to Pacific coast ports is neither un- 
reasonable nor .unduly prejudicial, although it is just as 
high as the export rate from Pittsburgh, a more distant 
point. Prior to the establishment of the 60-cent rate, Chi- 
cago Was usually 10 cents under Pittsburgh. 


Manufacturers of iron and steel articles at Terre Haute 
and Vircennes, Ind., intervened and asked for a rate of 
125 cents under that maintained from Pittsburgh. The 
Complainants d'd not question the intrinsic reasonableness 
of the 60-cent rate, but suggested that on account of the 
increase in the quantum of the rates on iron and steel, 
Chicago should take 12.5 cents under Pittsburgh. 

The Railroad Administration, in establishing export rates, 
Not only on iron and steel, took the position that for export 
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purposes all producing centers of the country were one 
point of origin, so far'as Pacific coast ports are concerned. 


SPECIAL PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Burean. 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner K. K. Gartner in No. 10680, La 
Salle County Carbon Coal Company vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, et al. His recommendation is that the Com- 
mission hold that a minimum charge of $75 for special 
passenger train service between Oglesby, Ill., and Cedar 
Point, Ill., had not been shown to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

On account of the closing of coal mines at Oglesby, the 
complaining coal company asked the Milwaukee to change 
its passenger train schedule so as to enables the miners 
that had been employed at Oglesby to work at Cedar Point. 
An agreement was made whereby a special train was run 
with the understanding that if the fares paid amounted to 
$75 nothing more would have to be paid, but that if the 
revenue was less than $75 the coal company would pay 
enough to make up the $75 for a round trop. 

The revenue did not reach $75 a round trip and the coal 
company had to pay $2,187.52, which it desired to recover 
on the ground that the rate of $75 was unreasonable. 


RATE ON MILL CINDER 


The Trcfic World Washington Bureau. 


A proposed finding that a rate of $2.80 per gross ton 
on mill cinder from East Chicago to Detroit was unreason- 
able is recommended in a tentative report on No. 10662, 
Interstate Iron & Steel Company vs. Pennsylvania R. R., 
et al., by Examiner F. H. Barclay. A further recommenda- 
tion is that the Commission hold that it was unreasonable 
because in excess of $1.78, and that an order of reparation 
be issued. A rate of $1.78 was in effect via all routes other 
than the one over which the shipments were moved, and 
the Pennsylvania was a concurring carrier in that rate of 
$1.78 over routes longer than the one used in transporting 
the mill cinder, between October, 1917, and January, 1918. 
A further recommendation is that the rate of $1.78 be 
established over the route of movement. 


RATES ON MEAT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 8632, Sulzberger & Sons 
and Wilson & Co. vs. the Rock Island, Examiner McFar- 
land recommends a report that rates on fresh meats in 
straight carloads or in carloads mixed with packing house 
products from Kansas City, Kan., to Oklahoma City, be 
held unreasonable and in violation of the fourth section. 
He recommends that a rate of 52.5 be established on 
such traffic from Kansas City to Oklahoma City. The con- 
demned rate was 49.25 cents for several years prior to 
June 25. Under the proposed decision that rate should 
have been 42 cents and reparation must be made to that 
basis. 


RATES TO JACKSON, MISS. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Examiner W. N. McGehee has filed a tentative report on 
No. 10344, Hannah Distributing Company et al. vs. Illinois 
Central et al., recommending that the Commission hold 
that class rates from Chicago and Cairo, IIl., St. Louis, 
and Louisville, to Jackson, Miss., and rates on grain and 
grain products from Cairo and St. Louis to Jackson to be 
unduly preferential of New Orleans, Vicksburg and 
Natchez, and unduly prejudicial to Jackson. 

The undue prejudice lies in the fact, as McGehee sees 
it, that rates to Jackson exceed or may: exceed the rates 
to New Orleans and group points. In other words, that 
Jackson class rates should not be higher than the rates 
to New Orleans. The report says that inasmuch as the 
Commission’s fourth section order No. 3866 authorized the 
maintenance of class rates to New Orleans, Vicksburg 
and Natchez lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained to Jackson, in contravention of the long and 
short haul rule of the fourth section, the discrimination 
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may be removed by the Commission itself by rescinding 
the fourth section order. ' 

Withdrawal of the fourth section permission will make 
it incumbent on the carriers to decide whether they will 
lower the rates to Jackson or increase them to the points 
where they contended water competition compelled them 
to make class rates lower than at intermediate points some 
distance from the Mississippi River. 

Cancellation of the fourth section order under which 
the carriers maintain the higher rates at intermediate 
points would probably be followed by an increase in the 
class rates, with a corresponding increase in the barge 
line rates ordered into effect by the Railroad Administra- 
tion on a basis of 80% of the all-rail rates from St. Louis, 
the difference at St. Louis to be used as an arbitrary at 
other points. 

The question of fourth section violations at the lower 
Mississippi River crossings was set by the Commission 
for hearing in connection with the Memphis-Southwestern 
case, argued October 1 and the following day. Charles E. 
Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic League, asked the Com- 
mission either to transfer those applications to the Me- 
ridian case or decline to make a decision on them in the 
Memphis case on the ground that the Southeast, which is 
interested in the violations at the lower Mississippi cross- 
ings, not knowing that it had an interest in the Memphis 
case, had not given a thought to the fourth section viola- 
tions at the lower crossings. 

So far as can be recalled this is the first instance in 
the history of the Commission in which either a commis- 
sioner or an examiner has said that an undue discrimi- 
nation is the result of an order of the Commission and, 
ipso facto, the Commission has the power to remove it. 
If and when the order is cancelled the railroads will have 
the option of raising the rates at the crossings or reduc- 
ing them at Jackson and other intermediate points. 

There is a wide departure from the strict long and short 
haul rate at Jackson. At present the river cities have 
class rates from St. Louis that are the following sums 
lower on the ten classes: 31.5, 28.5, 24, 20, 15, 18.5, 11.5, 
15, 14. The situation in respect of commodity rates is 
smaller. For instance, Vicksburg dealers can and do buy 
flour in carloads at St. Louis and distribute it in L. C. L. 
quantities to Jackson at the same transportation cost that 
the Jackson buyer pays in direct shipments. 

The examiner points out that when the Commission 
issued its fourth section order the railroads were in sharp 
competition with each other and with some privately oper- 
ated boats on the Mississippi. Now there is no competi- 
tion either among the railroads or between the rail and 
water lines, all being operated by the government as parts 
of one system of transportation. Therefore, there is no 
reason why the river cities should have any lower rates 
than the interior, unless rates are made on the cost basis 
and it can be shown that costs at the river cities are less 
than the interior. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10559, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Montgomery et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et 
al., Examiner George F. Graham proposes the Commission 
shall make a report holding that less-than-carload rates on 
iron and steel articles from Louisville, Cincinnati, Evans- 
ville, East St. Louis, St. Louis, and Belleville, Ill., and 
points basing thereon to Montgomery are unduly prejudi- 
cial to the Montgomery complainants. The Louisville & 
Nashville made no effort to defend the mal-adjustment 
which gives points south of Montgomery rates lower than 
the nearer point. It has had an application before the 
Director-General for permission to change it but the rou- 
tine of the Railroad Administration has not permitted the 
work to be done. 

The situation arises from the fact that January 1, 1916, 
the southern roads generally cut out the lettered classes 
below D. Iron and steel articles took class I. The L. & N. 
cut out the lettered classes, except class I, at all except 
competitive points. Montgomery is a competitive point 
but the rates on iron and steel to that city. were com- 
modity rates and not class I rates. Therefore that city 
was left on a basis higher than other competitive points, 
hence the complaint and the recommendation of the exam- 
iner that the higher rates be held to be unduly prejudicial. 
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The examiner recommends that the fourth section pep. 
mission under which lower rates to competitive points 
were left in be cancelled in so far as it is responsible for 
the higher basis at Montgomery. 


ALLOWANCES AND DIVISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


If the tentative reports of Examiners G. H. Maitingly 
and G. F. Graham are adopted the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Company will lose its fight for termina] 
service allowances and divisions of rates for the services 
rendered by its incorporated railroad at its Scottdale (Pa.) 
plant and its tracks and engines at its Bessemer (Ala.) 
plant. 

The case involving allowances at Scottdale is known as 
No. 10547, United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Com. 
pany vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. The other 
case is No. 10545, same vs. Alabama Great Southern et al, 

At the Scottdale plant the company has incorporated its 
railroad, the corporate name of it being Scottdale Connect- 
ing Railroad. As to it, Examiner Mattingly thinks the 
Commission should hold that the railroad is not a common 
carrier but a plant facility. His conclusion, however, igs 
that the interchange and spotting service performed by the 
connecting railroad are part of the services that should be 
performed for the line-haul rates, which the carriers are 
required to perform provided that no physical or other 
obstacles for which the industry are responsible are inter. 
posed that would prevent the performance of the service 
if the trunk lines so desired. 

On the record, the examiner said, the Commission could 
not award damages because it had not been shown whether 
the trunk lines had had an opportunity to elect whether 
they would perform the services or compensate the Scott: 
dale Connecting Railroad for performing them. He recom: 
mended the dismissal of the case. 

As to services on the tracks and other facilities of the 
company at Bessemer, Ala., Examiner Graham _ recom- 
mended that the Commission hold they were not such as 
the trunk lines could or should be required to render. 
Therefore, he said, the Commission should hold there was 
nothing for which compensation could be allowed. A rec- 
ommendation of dismissal is also made in this case. 


TRANSPORTING STOLEN VEHICLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


With a view to reducing the number of thefts of motor 
vehicles, the Senate, October 6, passed a bill (H. R. 9203) 
which makes it a federal offense to transport in interstate 
commerce a stolen motor vehicle. As one change was 
made in the bill by the Senate, it goes to conference. The 
bill as it passed the Senate follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that this 
act may be cited as the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. 

Sec. 2. That when used in this act: } 

(a) The term “motor vehicle’ shall include an automobile, 
automobile truck, automobile wagon, motor cycle, or any other 
self-propelled vehicle not designed for running on rails; : 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” as used in 
this act shall include transportation from one state, territory, 
or the District of Columbia, to another state, territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or from a foreign 
country to any state, territory, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause to be trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce a motor vehicle, Know- 
ing the same to have been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment of not more than five 
years, or both. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, 
or dispose of any motor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part 
of, or which constitutes interstate or foreign commerce, know- 
ing the same to have been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment of not more than five 
years, or both. ; 

Sec. 5. That any person violating this act may be punished in 
any district in or through which such motor vehicle has been 
transported or removed by such offender. 


DECKER CASE PROGRAM 


The Commission has changed its program for hearing 
and argument in case 10696, Decker & Sons vs. the Mil 
neapolis & St. Louis, so as to have hearing and argument 
on different days instead of on the same day. The latest 
arrangement is to have the hearing at Washington October 
23, before Examiner W: N. Brown, and argument on No 


vember 22. Briefs are to be filed by November 6. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


BURCHMORE DEFENDS COMMISSION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


I am prompted by quite a number of comments that I 
have heard this week, to write you concerning your 
editorial of last week’s issue regarding the Consolidated 
Classification decision. I cannot help wondering whether 
you examined that decision carefully before commenting 
upon it. If so, it would seem from your comments that 
your reading was critical rather than sympathetic. I say 
this in light of your closing comment that “the Adminis- 
tration must take someone’s advice, and if it cannot get it 
from the Commission it must take that of its own railroad 
experts.” 

I think all who are familiar with the history of Con- 
solidated Classification No. 1 will agree that when the in- 
structions were given by the authorities at Washington to 
prepare the consolidation of the three classifications into 
one, the members of the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose individually and under the domination of Chairman 
Fyfe hailed their appointment as an opportunity to put 
into effect numerous substantial increases on commodities 
moving in large volume under class rates. You may recall 
that during the course of the hearings Mr. Colquitt men- 
tioned his warning to the railroad members of the com- 
mittee that they were going entirely too far in loading 
down the new publication with increases not necessarily 
incident to the consolidation of the classifications. 


The Commission correctly states in its decision that the 
special committee which compiled the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation had not been directed to change ratings except where 
necessarily or reasonably incident to changes in descrip- 
tion, that the changes in ratings were not proposed by the 
committee as a body, but by the representatives of the re- 
spective territorial committees individually and on their 
own initiative; that there was no concerted effort to make 
the ratings uniform; that most of the increases proposed 
have no necessary connection with the work of consolidat- 
ing the rules and descriptions; that none of the changes 
except such as were necessarily or reasonably incident 
thereto were contemplated by the Commission when it sug- 
gested a unification of the rules and descriptions and were 
not in the mind of the Director of Traffic when he ap- 
pointed the special committee. The Commission is further 
quite correct in saying that a study of the changes pro- 
posed by the railroad representatives severally discloses 
a nneeen in each territory which could not be en- 
orsed. 


It has seemed to many aof those interested in the ship- 
pers’ side of this litigation that the Commission might 
very well have resented the activity of the representatives 
of the Railroad Administration attendant at these hearings 
to force into effect the numerous changes proposed in the 
classification. I say this because it would seem incongru- 
ous for the Railroad Administration, in asking the advice 
(which you say they have sought in vain from the Com- 
Mission) as to the classification to be published, to make 
ent efforts to get the Commission to give certain ad- 
rice, 

Your views on these questions are usually so well founded 
and sensible and command so much respect from the read- 
ers of your publication that in this instance I feel impelled 
to protest against your criticisms of the decision, which 
Seems to me unfounded. The Commission disposed of the 
case exactly as it should have done. The necessity for 
Promptly advising the Director-General as to the publica- 
tion of the Consolidated Classification made it impossible 
‘o give that deliberate and thorough examination into the 
Merits of the hundreds of substantial increases proposed by 
the committeemen which ought never to have been loaded 
Into the document, Your criticism should be directed 


against the men who tried to put over these increases dur- 
ing the emergency. John S. Burchmore. 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 3, 1919. 


We regret that one whose opinion is as valuable as Mr. 
Burchmore’s does not agree with us. On the other hand, 
we have received many expressions of approval—some of 
them from quite unexpected sources. All of which proves that 
there are many men of many minds. Since Mr. Burchmore 
suggests that our attitude was critical instead of sympathetic, 
we may be pardoned for suggesting that perhaps his is that of 
the advocate with certain ends in view, rather than that of 
the student of a question on its merits. Our criticism did not 
go to the question of whether the effect of what the Commis- 
sion did was good or bad. We did not then know what the 
effect would be, for that matter. All of what we said applies 
whether the changes proposed in the consolidated classification 
were good, or bad, or a mixture of good and bad. We say the 
Commission sidestepped. We do not see any force in the posi- 
tion that the Consolidated Classification Committee went farther 
than it was supposed to go. It is fair to presume that it was 
following instructions, given either in the first instance or as 
the work progressed. Whether it was or not, its completed 
work became the child of the Railroad Administration and it 
was on this work that the Commission was asked for advice. 
The only reason, we believe, that the Railroad Administration 
has not now done the human thing, and forced into effect the 
changes proposed by its committee, which the Commission did 
not pass on, is that, under conditions caused by the fact that 
the Commission was soon to be restored to power and that it 
already had power over non-federal-controlled roads, it was 
not thought worth while.—Editor The Traffic World. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Going further into the matter of demurrage charges com- 
plained of by Mr. E. W. Matthews in his letter published 
in your September 20 issue, possibly the writer can offer a 
few suggestions that will enable Mr. Matthews, as well as 
other shippers similarly situated, to find some relief from 
the situation that is to them burdensome. 

Mr. J. W. Harnach, in his letter of September 23, offers 
a suggestion that is very good; in fact, it appears to the 
writer that Mr. Harnach’s solution is the only immediate 
solution of the problem. 

The industry which I represent is located on the tracks 
of road “A,” but the majority of our carload shipments are 
billed out over other roads which we shall call road “xX.” 
Road “A” “pulls” our warehouse at about 6:30 every eve- 
ning, and while it is a very rare occurrence, it occasionally 
delivers these cars to the line haul carriers before morn- 
ing. In this case, should we have failed to furnish road 
“X” with billing before 5 o’clock the previous day, we 
would be called upon to pay demurrage charges. 

As Mr. Harnach suggested, the best and only remedy I 
can see for this condition, until the code of demurrage 
rules is corrected to relieve shippers of this obligation, is 
to adjust the routine in the shipper’s office in such way 
that billing could always be furnished before the close of 
the business day in which the cars are being loaded. 


Can it be that Mr. Matthews does not know before the 
cars are loaded what is going into the cars? Would it not 
be a simple matter to have the bills of lading made out 
minus the car number and date before the cars are loaded? 

Probably a concrete example will make my point clearer. 

In this morning’s mail we receive an order from a cus- 
tomer for a mixed car of lime, cement and plaster. At the 
same time the instructions for loading are issued to the 
warehouse foreman or the shipping clerk, the bill of lading 
covering that particular car is made out without car num- 
ber or date. The car may be loaded that day or it may not 
be loaded for several days. This bill of lading is held by 
the party whose business it is to attend such matters and 
is always ready to be sent to the carrier for signing as 
soon as the car number is furnished by the shipping clerk. 

We will say, for instance, the shipping clerk or ware- 
house foreman finds he has seven cars on track the next 
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morning after receiving his instructions on this car. He 
immediately lays his plans for disposing of these cars. If 
they are loads he must unload some or all of them. He 
knows usually at the beginning of the day exactly what he 
will do with each car. 

Before noon he has unloaded several of the cars and he 
knows right away that he will have time to load this mixed 
car of lime, cement and plaster. 

Whether or not he completes the loading of this car that 
day, there is no reason why he should hold up the billing 
until he has completed it. As soon as he starts work load- 
ing this car, or as soon as he has decided upon the car he 
will load, he notifies the party holding the billing of the 
car number. All that is necessary then is that the car 
number and date be inserted in the bill of lading and there 
is worlds of time to get the billing down to the railroad 
agent for his signature. 

We have followed this procedure for several years and 
have never had to pay demurrage charges because of our 
failure to furnish billing except on one occasion. At that 
time we took a chance and held the billing until the next 
morning. It won’t pay. 

If the new code of demurrage rules, which Mr. E. F. 
‘Lacey, assistant secretary of the N. I. T. L., mentions in his 
letter of September 23, is put into effect, this bad situation 
will be greatly relieved, allowing the shipper until 12 
o’clock noon to furnish billing on cars loaded the previous 
day. 

Until such time, however, possibly Mr. Matthews can 
work out some scheme as I have suggested which will work 
to the benefit of himself as well as the railroad. 

R. M. Hodges, Asst. Sales & Traffic Megr., 
Fisher Lime and Cement Co. 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 3, 1919. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The editorial on page 684 of The Traffic World of Sep- 
tember 27 relating to the Consolidated Classification and 
the Commission’s report, I have noted with some interest 
and in all features of your criticism I cannot entirely agree 
with you. 

The Railroad Administration elected to push the matter 
of this consolidation, it is supposed, from the standpoint 
of economy. Certainly no other theory could ever induce 
them to undertake as great a task as this is nor could 
very much be accomplished of an equitable manner in this 
short time that the Administration have had railroad and 
classification affairs under their control. They held their 
own hearings and arrived at their own conclusions and 
finally seek the indorsement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after that body had practically been deprived 
of all its functioning powers. The wonder to me is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission went as far as they 
did in making their recommendations. 

As relates to uniformity of rules, it may be safely said 
that transportation conditions are sufficiently similar in 
different parts of the country that a general set of rules 
may not prove embarrassing or burdensome to any extent 
in the different Iccalities. Going beyond this invites dis- 
tinction of bases upon which industrial activities have been 
built and leaves two opinions that may not in all cases 
be fair to all concerned, the power of determining what 
shall and shall not be. The hearings had were admittedly 
prolonged and voluminous. Regardless of the length of 
time and the volume of information garnered by the proc- 
ess, shippers, in my opinion, will not be inclined to adopt 
the attitude expressed in your article in not holding the 
Administration to blame for any unfairness that develops 
in this entire proceeding and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is indeed to be complimented upon the very 
conservative attitude that they took in the matter and can- 
not be blamed for failure to assume responsibility over a 
condition about which they had little, if anything, to say, 
cud in making their decision they doubtless had in mind 
the fact that no uniformity in a general way could be 
arrived at with any degree of fairness to all concerned 
until the matter of ratings, which is the initial step in 
uniformity cf rules and classifications, had been settled. 

I believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
in mind and I know that the shippers have felt very 
strongly the danger of attempting to apply the parcel post 
system to freight transportation and the demoralizing effect 
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that such an arrangement might have upon the source of 
their revenue and, wich the possible exception of the uni- 
formity of the general rules, we think that the Com rnission 
in making their recommendations have shown a very yp. 
usual foresight and are to be commended for their attitude, 
American Box Board Company, 
R. L. Tuttle, Traffic Manager, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 7, 1919. 


Suppose that, as a result of the Commission’s “‘sidestepping” 
in this case, the Railroad Administration had _ chosen—ag jt 
might have done and was expected by many to do—to put into 
effect all the changes proposed by its Consolidated Classification 
Committee. Would Mr. Tuttle still feel like complimenting the 
Commission on its conservatism? Our point was, not that the 
changes proposed ought to be approved by the Commission, but 
that they ought either to be approved or disapproved. We 
wanted firm action. Mr. Tuttle is in error in saying that the 
Railroad Administration held its own hearings. The hearings 
were held by the Commision.—Editor The Traffic World. 


HEINEMANN REPLIES TO HANEY 


Mr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

I have just noted your letter of the 29th ultimo, repro. 
duced in the October 4th issue of The Traffic World. 

I am attaching hereto a memorandum of excerpts from 
my testimony before the Senate Committee and particu- 
larly that part in which Doctor Virtue attempted to make 
the “wonderful” showing by cross-examination. I leave it 
to any fair-minded man as to whether or not I made any 
admission that the packers were enjoying discrimination. 
The part you have neglected to give publicity to is where 
I endeavored to impress upon the committee that the one 
thing your organization was in need of was more practical 
traffic men and fewer economists. 

Permit me to say that your peddler car bugaboo is, in 
my opinion, the greatest joke of the age, and I cannot un- 
derstand why any man endowed with the degrees which 
adorn your name would use this as an excuse when by the 
use of common sense coupled with practical experience you 
could not only avail yourself of this service, but, by reason 
of your products not requiring refrigeration, obtain more 
frequent service than the packers are accorded in the han- 
dling of their route cars. 

C..B. Heineman, Secretary, 
The National Live Stock Exchange. 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 6, 1919. . 


Excerpts From Testimony of C. B. Heinemann Before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Saturday, 
August 23, 1919. 

Page 444: , 

Now, the witness (Mr. Haney) also pointed out about the 
low rates given to the packers. He never said a word about 
the jobbers’ rates. The fact is that this association has rates 
—they are the jobbers’ rates lower than the packers’ rates. 
Page 445: ; 

Serator Ransdell. You speak of the representatives of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. Mr. Haney? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, sir. Those apply to them, and _ these 
gentlemen are now in the Railroad Administration and before 
the Commission fighting to maintain those rates. It goes to 
show you it depends on whose ox is gored. 

Page 448: , 

Mr. Heinemann. No; but they are in that comparison which 
I asked to have reproduced in the record. Bear this in mind: 
When that scale was put in between Kansas City and St. 
Louis it raised the packing house products as much as 100 
per cent over the rates established by the railroads. Don't 
get the idea that they served these packers in these rates. 
They ran their rates to the roof, over the rates established by 
the railroads. 

Dr. Virtue. 

Mr. Heinemann. 
the finish. ; 

Dr. Virtue. But as the matter actually works out in prac- 
tice today, I understand then, and you say, when a grocer, 
for example, ships one of these commodities that comes under 
the rule of a packing house product he does as a rule pay 4 
higher rate under the class that he ships under than the 
packer does in his shipment under the flat packing house rate? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes; and why does he? Because he has 
too many economists, and not enough traffic experts to show 
him the way out of the difficulty. ; 

Dr. Virtue. Then there is a way out? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, sir: there is. 

Dr. Virtue. Is that rate open to him? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, sir: certainly; it would not be on file 
with the Commission if it was not. 

Dr. Virtue. Will you point out to the committee how he can 
secure that rate, unless he operates the peddler car? | ; 

a, Heinemann. That is the question; why doesn’t he ope 
rate it? 


I do not know the history of the rates. 
I do; I was in that fight from the start to 
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pr. Virtue. Because it is not a peddler-car business. 

Mr. Heinemann. You see, when the rates were fixed on the 
jron and steel mixture, and the iron and glass mixture, they 
were put in to take care of the particular needs of a particular 
industry. The packer had foresight enough to have it put in. 
Now comes the wholesale grocer and says, ‘‘Look at him. He 
makes no serious effort to get it. That is the serious difficulty. 

Dr. Virtue. What I want to get at, they do actually pay 
higher rates on the same commodities? y 

Mr. Heinemann. There is absolutely no ground for it. 

Dr. Virtue. Excuse me. : 

Mr. Heinemann. If I was a stockholder in a wholesale gro- 
cery concern I would clean that bunch out and run it as it 
should be run. Instead of using the peddler car as an excuse 
for complaint I would go on their own grounds and clean them 
se Virtue. By establishing that practice you think that rate 
is open to them? deat tata : ep 

Mr. Heinemann. Certainly it is open to him. If it is needed 
to take care of a case that is not covered, the railroads will 
open it to him, or the packers will; and if they do not open it, 
the Commisison will. : 

Dr. Virtue. As the thing works out under the present rules 
there is this difference in rates? 

Mr. Heinemann. As the thing works out under the present 
rule the grocer pays more than the packer, but it is by choice 
and not necessity. : / 

Dr. Virtue. In the case of the same service or_ relative 
service or relative service given for a packer’s car and a route 
car—I mean so far as it is concerned now—you Say as the rules 
work out practically row at the present time that the packers 
do serve from 150 to 200 miles away more expeditiously than 

her towns 
oor, Heinemann (interposing). That is true, and I thought as 
I was sitting here the other day, what a bunch of suckers you 
are to stand for it. 

Dr. Virtue. The statement made then that there is this dif- 
ference in service, that is correct? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, and again I say it is from choice and 
not from necessity. 

Dr. Virtue. Now, if the grocerymen may fight their own 
battles, Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to ask. These dis- 
criminations in rates and service, which you are right in saying 
were established by the Interstate Commerce Commission, these 
discriminations do exist at the present time? 

Mr. Hinemann. I have not classed them as discriminations; 
that is your term. The fact that you might earn $5 a day and 
I only $1 is not a discrimination. 

Dr. Virtue. That is all I care to ask. 

Page 458: 

The Chairman. There is no reason why the wholesale grocers 
could not supply their own cars, but if they do not supply their 
own cars why should they not get cars from the railroads and 
handle this peddler business, so called, on substantially the 
same basis, and the same way, and with the same advantage to 
them that they claim these packers now enjoy? 


Mr. Heinemann. There is absolutely no reason, Mr. Senator, 
and I venture the assertion that if they will equip themselves 
with a live traffic department they can get identically the same 
service as the packers get. 

Senator Ransdell. Would that require them to own their 
cars? 

Mr. Heinemann. 

Page 459: 

Senator Ransdell. 
partment ? 


Mr. Heinemann. That is my thought. 

Senator Ransdell. Would not a proper traffic department 
oe an influence on that and a legitimate influence along that 
ine? 

Mr. Heinemann. The influence we used was to have a list of 
the icing stations and the junction points, and these fellows 
can do the same, and when we saw a car was not making 
schedule we never let up until we found the cause. 

_ Senator Ransdell. And knowing you are after them and keep- 
ing behind them, they would do a little better, perhaps. 

Mr. Heinemann. I think that is, perhaps, true; not the “big 
stick,” but keeping everlastingly after them. 

The Chairman. One statement Mr. Haney made really im- 
pressed me. I do net know that I can quote him, but I think I 
can express the substarce of what he said. I think it was this: 
That supposing the wholesale grocers should use the common 
ordinary cars for peddler cars, and in case a fair, good-sized 
shipment should be consigned to some local station, the com- 
mon practice is for that car to be sidetracked instead of un- 
loading ard carrying it right on with that same train, as is 
generally done, I suppose, almost universally with the refrigera- 
tor car, the common ordinary car will be sidetracked and would 
perhaps remain there for a day or so. Now, if that is true, of 
coursé that would be quite a factor so far as that service is 


concerned. 
As I recall that statement, I think it had to 


No, sir. 


The difficulty is to get a live traffic de- 


Mr, Heinemann. 
do with the actual practice, and as he stated it. it was a fact to 
this extent. that by reason of the total lack of system and the 
unerganized plan on which he handles his stuff the railroads 
might hendle it with bulk freight between stations, and of 
cooree he sets it out and there might be no other train’ avail- 
ome until the next day. If he would systematize his work and 
) aaa it from point to point he would not experience that 

Now. I notice further in the pamphlet prepared by Mr. Haney 
this paragraph: 
th The meat packers employ skilled traffic men to make up 

& descrintions of shinments as set. forth on bills of lading, 
and their emnloyves lead their private cars. This enables them 
io maninulate classifeations and to take advantage of the 
prerance of the railway men at the small stations who un- 
ane cars. Moreover, ‘not infreauently the last part of the 
ontents of the car to be unloaded will be consigned to a branch 
gr of the packer in order to avoid complete check. It would 
© difficilt to prove that the packers have taken advantage of 

'S power, hut the possibility is there, and it is a dangerous 
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possibility. Moreover, it is the opinion of many wholesale 
grocers that the power has actually been abused.” 

Now, I want to state right here if Mr. Haney can show me 
an instance when any of the so-called five big packers have 
been guilty of that practice in a single case, I am perfectly 
willing to concede that he has tcld the truth absolutely all the 
way through. That is simply a misstatement absolutely of 
fact. Now, I was in the traffic department and know what 
would have happened had we caught one of our employes trying 
a trick of that kind. Now, I want to say further that if the 
discrimination which these fellows claim exists they have their 
remedy at present before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and it is my thought that I would not have operated all these 
years under this tremendous difficulty without usirg that rem- 
edy. And I want to state further that this list of cars which 
these gentlemen prepared and submitted in the record here 
could only have been obtained in one way, and that way was 
by a violation of the law. 

He could not have obtained that list except by obtaining it 
from the railroads, and the Act to regulate commerce abso- 
lutely prohibits their letting him have it, or he could have 
obtained it in some other way. If he is so anxious that we all 
stay within the law, it might be a good plan to start on that 
list right here. 


TIDEWATER COAL DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arthur B. Hayes, counsel, and James R. Schurz, traffic 
agent, for the Seaboard By-Product Coke Company, inter- 
vener in No. 10594, Wholesale Coal Trade Association, of 
New York, Inc., vs. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., 
have filed a brief with the Commission in which it is 
asked that an order be issued by which a seven-day free 
period will be established on tidewater coal with $1 per 
day demurrage charge after the free period has elapsed, 
averaged over two months. Reparation is also asked cover- 
ing alleged overcharges, on the ground that the demurrage 
charges which have been imposed by the defendants at the 
so-called tidewater ports have been and are unreasonable; 
that the rule allowing only three days’ free time for un- 
loading is excessively unreasonable; and that any allow- 
ance of free time under seven days will be unreasonable. 


The intervener further petitions the Commission to find 
that the rules and regulations used by the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange be declared illegal, illogical, and unworkable for 
the application.of demurrage charges during the period 
over which they were used. 


“During the month of January,” says the brief, “the bills 
as rendered by the tidewater pool were figured on the 
original rules of this pool for the assessment of demurrage. 
This was the first occasion for the rule to be tried out, as 
during the year 1918 there was very little demurrage, if 
any, against the pool. * * * This amount of demur- 
rage ($1,321.94) was conveyed to the tidewater pool man- 
agement by defendant carriers and the total tons unloaded 
by the various members was divided into the sum total 
and the resulting figures made the bills for each member 
of the pool.” a 

The intervener, enumerating the demurrage tariffs on 
file with the Commission applying to New York harbor 
piers via the various defendant roads, alleges that “none 
of these demurrage tariffs in any way, shape or form pro- 
vided for the assessment of demurrage in the way used by 
the tidewater pool management.” 

The Seaboard Company, in its allegation of unreason- 
ableness, compares the charges against those assessed at 
the lake ports. It is alleged that a charge of $2 a day, five 
days’ average, is unreasonable as a proper amount to repre- 
sent a return on the investment in the car, plus a reason- 
able depreciation charge, having in mind the fact that a 
ear which is accruing demurrage is not subject to the 
operating charge of depreciation incident to the transporta- 
tion service. Another allegation is that the present 
charge for demurrage, “especially in view of the short 
period of free time allowed,” is unreasonable also because 
it subjects the shipper to a severe penalty not justifiable 
by the cost to the carrier,-or the necessities of the carriers 
during the period covered, particularly the period during 
the severe strike situation in New York harbor. 

“The free time allowance,” says the brief, “ought to be 
that which is established by ‘experience as reasonable to 
the ordinary shipper and not burdensome to the carrier, 
and any extension of time of detention should be charged 
for on a reasonable basis to meet the unusual condition. 
It is the negligent or the willful use of cars for storage 
which should be penalized by embargo, the object being in 
times of shortage to protect other shippers as well as the 
carrier.” 
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Lossand Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Ligests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Feeding: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Act Cong. 
June 29, 1906 (Comp. St. 8651-8654), “to prevent cruelty 
to animals in,transit,’ does not contemplate a divided, dual 
duty, but a single, unitary one to feed and water cattle in 
interstate transit, and the shipper may not escape liability 
for a part of the feed so furnished by the carrier under 
government inspection, because shipper placed a part of 
the required feed in the car without such inspection, prior 
to shipping.—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Swift & Co., 258 Fed. 
Rep. 289. 

A carrier cannot recover from shipper the price of feed 
placed in the cars by virtue of the provisions of act Cong. 
June 29, 1906 (Comp. St. 8651-8654), requiring feeding in 
transit.—Ibid. 

A carrier cannot recover from shipper the price of feed 
furnished and placed in cars upon an implied contract from 
acquiescence in such practice, where no claim of implied 
contract was asserted in the statement of claim filed or 
submitted to the jury and not pleaded, although there was 
sufficient evidence to warrant the issue.—Ibid. 

Delay: 

(Supreme Court of Utah.) If at the time of unloading 
sheep there was an unreasonable delay by the acts of de- 
fendant carrier, it was liable if damage resulted from such 
negligence, when the sheep were unloaded too late in the 
day and so were chilled, it having been its duty to place 
the cars in proper position for unloading with reasonable 
promptness.—Smart vs. Oregan Short Line R. Co., 183 Pac. 
Rep. 320. 


Injury—Burden of Proof: 

Sheep shipped over the line of defendant carrier having 
arrived at destination in good condition, and having been 
in good condition when unloaded, the burden of proof, on 
the charge that there was unreasonable delay in putting 
the cars in position for unloading, so that the sheep were 
unloaded too late in the day and were chilled, was on 
plaintiff shipper.—Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier for damages to sheep from 
delay in placing cars in position for unloading, the burden 
was on shipper to prove the carrier’s negligence in delay- 
ing the unloading too late in the day, so that the sheep 
were chilled, was the proximate cause of their loss.—Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier of sheep for injuries from 
delay in placing the cars in position for unloading, so that 
the sheep were chilled, evidence held insufficient to show 
negligence of the carrier, and to show that any negligence 
was the proximate cause of the damage.—Ibid. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
Sy-tem, Published by Wes: Publishinz Co., St. Paui, M.nn. 
Copyr ght by West Publishin, Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 


Discharge of Cargo: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A stevedore, 
contracting to discharge a ship into lighters or scows, al- 
though his contract does not include trimming cargo, is 
bound to stop work, if and when it becomes unsafe to 
continue loading without trimming, and is liable to third 
parties injured, if he proceeds.—The Adah. Appeal of Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co, et al., 258 Fed. Rep. 377. 

A cargo owner, who has agreed to discharge the vessel, 
is not liable as principal for negligence of a stevedore 
with whom he contracts for such discharge, but is liable 
on his contract with the vessel for any injury to her re- 
sulting from such negligence.—Ibid. 
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Repairs to Vessel: 

(District Court, E. D., New York.) Contract for repairs 
to a vessel construed, and held not to require libelant fo 
the lump sum named to make all the repairs which wer 
made, but only such as had been specified by the surveyoy 
which entitled him to extra pay for additional work done 
with respondent’s approval.—The Momi T. Tebo Yach; 
Basin Co. vs. Tweedie, 258 Fed. Rep. 500. 

Lien: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) A lien may pe 
created by contract between the parties to a charter, no} 
only for freight, but for dead freight, demurrage, and as 
many more of the usual claims of the shipowner as he 
may choose to name.—The Addison E. Bullard. Allen ¢& 
al. vs. Turner et al., 258 Fed. Rep. 180. 

Where the charter of’ a schooner stipulated that all 
freight to accrue was to be prepaid, that prepaid freight 
was to be considered as earned and to be irrevocable, and 
that the vessel had a lien for all freight, the lien was 
given and made enforceable for the freight from the time 
it was due to be prepaid, irrespective of whether the vegsge] 
had broken ground at the port of loading.—Ibid. 

Charter Party: 

Charterers of a schooner, entitled to the whole of the 
vessel, with the exception of necessary room for crew 
and storage of “provisions,” sails, and cables, were not 
deprived of space to which they were entitled because the 
owners of the schooner stored on its deck in lockers 35 
or 40 tons of coal to operate the donkey engine, heat the 
cahin, and discharge cargo.—Ibid. 

On libel by the owners of a schooner against a cargo of 
lumber and timber, evidence held to support the conclusion 
that the timber and lumber carried on the so-called flush 
deck and the deck next thereunder constituted a full “deck 
load,” within the meaning of the charter party stipulation 
on the subject.—lIbid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publish'ng Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by Wes: Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Furnishing Cars: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Where a com- 
plaint alleged that a certain agent of defendant carrier 
agreed to furnish plaintiff live stcck cars, any error in 
admitting a conversation regarding agreement by another 
agent is cured by instruction that recovery must be based 
on contract made with agent named in complaint.—South- 
ern Pac. Co. vs. Stevens et al., 258 Fed. Rep. 165. 

In action to recover for failure to furnish plaintiff live 
stock cars, a written statement of freight rates delivered 
to plaintiffs by defendant’s agent and prepared by clerk 
in agent’s office is admissible, although not actually pre 
pared by agent himself.—Ibid. 


In action for failure to furnish live stock cars, plaintiff's 
telegrams and letter to defendant demanding cars and 
threatening to hold it liable for damages, etc., held at- 
missible, and objection should have been specifically made 
to any self-serving portions thereof.—Ibid. 

A chief clerk in manifest bureau of defendant railroad, 
with whom plaintiffs claimed to have contracted regarding 
the furnishing of live stock cars, held apparently author 
ized to represent defendant.—Ibid. 

Evidence that chief clerk in manifest bureau of defend- 
ant railroad acted as the traffic manager’s assistant 10 
agreeing to furnish plaintiffs live stock cars for shipment 
originating on a connecting road, etc., held to make his 
authority to bind defendant a jury question.—Ibid. 
Rates: 

(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) Under the interstate 
commerce act, as amended June 29, 1906, 2 (Comp. St. 
8569), an interstate carrier can neither recover freight 
charges nor pay the owner any allowance for services 12 
connection with transportation, except as provided I 
schedules previously filed—Pittsburgh & L. E. R. Co. V5 
South Shore R. Co., 107 Atl. Rep. 680. 
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switching: - 

A railroad company owning a short line operated as a 
facility to a large steel plant, and engaged in switching 
and placing cars received from plaintiff, an interstate car- 
rier, could not recover compensation from plaintiff, where 
no schedule of rates had been filed by plaintiff, as provided 
py interstate commerce act, as amended by act of June 29, 
1906, 2 (Comp. St. 8569).—Ibid. 

Where plaintiff railroad, engaged in interstate commerce, 
agreed with defendant, operating a plant facility, to pay 
for switching cars according to a schedule filed by plaintiff 
until adjustment by Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
plaintiff canceled agreement before schedule was brought 
io Commission’s attention, and schedule was for rates less 
than value of services, its cancellation did not oust juris- 
diction of Commission to determine validity of cancellation 
and allowances for past transactions.—Ibid. 

In assumpsit by plaintiff railroad, defendant railroad, a 
plant facility, switching cars for plaintiff, might set off the 
difference, if any, between the actual cost of service ren- 
dered in state traffic and amount received on account 
prior to January 1, 1914, when public service act Pa. 
became effective, but the allowance of a setoff for services 
thereafter rendered and for services in interstate traffic 
would require a new trial.—Ibid. 

Switching—Special Contract: 

Plaintiff’, agreement with defendant railroad, as to com- 
pensation for switching of cars engaged in state traffic, that 
a dispute in rates should be adjusted by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, did not oust the jurisdiction of the 
state courts, and recovery might be made against plaintiff 
on a quantum meruit, as to such cars, where it had made 
payments at scheduled rates, which were less than actual 
cost of service.—Ibid. 

Where the exchange point was the terminus of a route, it 
was competent for plaintiff railroad and defendant, a plant 
facility, except as restrained by statute, to contract that 
line freight rate should include service of moving cars in 
and about the plant, as required, which work plaintiff 
might perform with its own equipment, or employ defend- 
ant railroad to do it.—Ibid. ‘ : 

If a railroad, operating only as a switching facility at 
a plant, applies to state Public Service Commission to 
annul cancellation of an agreement by plaintiff, a line car- 
rier, as to compensation and for the allowance of a fair 
compensation for services in intrastate commerce, after 
public service act Pa. became effective, which application 
was pending at trial of plaintiff’s action against switching 
company involving the charges, defendant could not re- 
cover as to claims disallowed by the Commission.—Ibid. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern region for the week ending September 
30, compared with the corresponding period last year: 

Cars Loaded 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper:ence and wide knowledze will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a mo-e elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorit:es in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves‘igation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Run Arounds” Under Average Agreement 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate if you will kindly 
advise us through the columns of The Traffic World the 
proper ruling to apply on “run arounds” pertaining to car 
service effective July 20, average agreement. It seems 
there is some difficulty in Cleveland relative to this matter 
and we trust that you will advise us fully interpretation 
as to the ruling. For your information we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

We had a large number of cars on the Pennsylvania, this 
city, under constructive notice. Constructive notice placed 
August 1 at 7 a. m.; car was actually placed August 23, 
7 a. m., and released August 26 at 6 p. m.; this car origi- 
naily had four days’ debit and $95 arbitrary. 

Constructive notice August 5, 7 a. m., placed August 
23, 7 a. m., released August 27, 6 p. m., four days’ debit 
and $80 arbitrary. 

Constructive notice August 6, 7 a. m., placed August 23, 
7 a. m., released August 26, 6 p. m.—$75 arbitrary. 

Constructive notice August 18, 7 a. m., three cars. These 
three cars placed August 20, 7 a. m.; one car released 
August 20, 6 p. m.; another released August 21, 6 p. m.; 
another August 25, 6 p. m.; on the three cars on which 
arbitrary charge of $95, $80 and $75 was assessed, the $95 
arbitrary was reduced to $65 and released under con- 
structive notice August 20 to take place of car released 
August 20 under constructive notice August 18, and adding 
to this car released on the 20th, which was only one day 
debit, $20 arbitrary. On the car released August 27, on 
which $80 arbitrary was assessed, they reduced this bill 
to $50 and applied same to the car that was released Au- 
gust 21 under constructive notice August 18, which had 
two days’ debit, they added $25 arbitrary. On the car on 
which $75 arbitrary was assessed they released this car 
under date of August 23, reducing same to $55, but ap- 
plied $35 arbitrary on car that was released August 25, un- 
der constructive notice August 18 at 7 a. m. 

Kindly advise if this is the proper way to apply these 
arbitrary charges with reference to run arounds. It does 
not look fair to us, under the circumstances, and we would 
appreciate your ruling in regard to the matter. 

Answer: It will be noted that all of the cars mentioned 
were under constructive placement before any of them 
were placed for unloading. There were three so-called 
“run arounds” involved—that is, three cars which were 
placed for unloading were of more recent arrival than the 
three cars left standing on the outside tracks. In disposing 
of ecch car it is necessary to compute the time of deten- 
tion on each car from its own date of constructive place- 
ment to the date if release which would have obtained 
had each car been placed in order of its constructive place- 
ment. Each car, therefore, has its “running mate,” and 
for convenience we will give each car a number, the num- 
bers being arranged eccording to the date each car was 
released. 

Car No. 1 is that car which was released August 20; 

Car No. 2 is that car which was released August 21; 

Car No. 3 is that car which was released August 25; 

Car No. 4 is that car which was released August 26 with 
debits of four and arbitrary of $95; 

Car No. 5 is that car which was released August 27, with 
four debits, and arbitrary of $80; 

Car No. 6 is that car which was released August 26, with 
four debits, and arbitrary of $75. 

Nos. 1 and 4 are running mates. No. 1 was placed on 
the date when No. 4 should have been placed, that is, Au- 
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gust 20, and the time of No. 4 should commence with its 
actual date of constructive placement, i. e., August 1 and 
end with date No. 1 was released, or August 20, computing 
time as follows: ; 

August 1 and 2, free time; 3, Sunday, balance, four 
debits and 13 days’ demurrage at $5; arbitrary $65. 

Car No. 1 must take the time of No. 4, computing from 
its actual date of constructive placement, i. e., August 18, 
until the time when No. 4 was actually released, or August 
26, time to be computed as follows: 

August 18 and 19, free time, 20, 21, 22 and 23, debits, 
24, 25 and 26, demurrage days at $5; arbitrary $15. 

Nos. 2 and 5 are running mates. No. 2 was placed in 
lieu of No. 5, and time should be observed from con- 
structive placement of No. 5, August 5, until date No. 2 
was released, August 21, and computation of the time on 
No. 5 should be as follows: 

Constructively placed, August 5; released, August 21; 
55 and 6, free time; 7, 8 and 9, debits; 10, Sunday; 11, 
debit; 12 to 21, inclusive, 10 days’ demurrage, $50. 

Car No. 2 should be figured from constructive placement, 
August 18, to date No. 5 was actually released, August 27, 
and computed as follows: 

18 and 19, free time; 20, 21, 22 and 23, debits; 24 to 
27, inclusive, four days’ demurrage, $20. . 

Nos. 3 and 6 are running mates. No. 3 was plec2d when 
No. 6 should have been placed. Therefore, in figuring time 
on No. 6, we commence with constructive placement date 
of No. 6, August 6, and consider car released on August 
25 (date No. 3 was actually released). Computation should 
be as follows: 

August 6 and 7, free time; 8 and 9, debits; 10, Sunday; 
11 and 12, debits; 13 to 25, inclusivé, 13 days’ demurrage, 
$65. 

No. 3°should be figured from its eonstructive placement 
date of August 18, to date No. 6 was actually released, Au- 
gust 26, and time computed as follows: 

18 and 19, free time; 20, 21, 22 and 23, debits; 24, 25 
and 26, demurrage, $15: 

The above is the manner in which time should ‘have 
been computed had cars been set for unloading in the 
regular order of their respective dates of constructive 
placement. This explanation is given on the theory that 
each “run around” was occasioned by voluntary action of 
the carrier and not at the instigation of the consignee. 


Increased Rates Under General Order No. 28 


Illinois—Question: Referring to the Weekly Traffic 
World, dated July 5, 1919, page 30, “Questions and An- 
swers,” under “Missouri,” in which you have given ruling 
regarding C. B. & Q. tariff 5000-B, I. C. C. 10610, covering 
shipment of brick from Sheridan, Wyo., to Clearmont, 
Wyo.: ; 

It is the writer’s understanding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered that the tariffs must be 
read literally and applied as published. In referring to 
Supplement ¢5 to C. B. & Q. R. R. tariff 5000-B, we find 
on page 7, under heading, “Brick,” the following note: 
“Commodity rates on brick (except enameled or glazed) and 
articles listed as taking brick rates or arbitraries or percent- 
ages thereover named in tariffs listed below, are hereby 
increased ® cents per hundred pounds.” The tariff referred 
to is not listed below and there is no other place in the 
special supplement that requires an increase of 2 cents 
per hundred pounds to be added to the June 24 rate. On 
page 2, top of page, is printed the following: ‘Application 
of Rates. Effective June 25, 1918, all rates then in effect 
named in tariffs enumerated herein, and in prior supple- 
ments thereto, as indicated, to each of which tariffs this 
is a special supplement, are increased to the rates shown 
in column B in tables of rates on pages 4 and 5 hereof, 
except as otherwise provided in ‘Exceptions to tables of 
rates,’ on pages 6, 7 and 8 hereof.” 

Inasmuch as there is no exc2ption made specifically on 
brick, or articles taking same rates in the note on page 
2, but same merely refers to any exceptions that may be 
made on page 7, page 7 is complete within itself, and page 
7 does not provide for an increase of 2 cents in brick rates 
shown in C. B. & Q. tariff 5090-B. 

As C. B. & Q. tariff 5000-B is shown on page 9, the 
special supplement is a supplement (numbered 35) to 
Cc. B. & Q. tariff 5000-B, and therefore such supplement 
provides for an increase, as shown in the tables of rates 
on page 4, or, in other words, to a figure of 6% cents per 
hundred pounds. 
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It may have been the intention of Order 28 to increase 
every brick rate in the United States by the measure of 
2 cents per hundred pounds, but it makes no difference 
what the intention may have been, if the tariff filed under 
the act to regulate commerce and federal control act, with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, did not provide for 
such rate, the rate is not in effect. 

This question is one that had been discussed a great deal 
among railroad men and shippers, and on account of the 
wide circulation of The Traffic World, an erroneous ruling 
on this proposition will create a big disturbance between 
the railroads and shippers in all parts of the country, and 
we think the matter is important enough to be gone into 
thoroughly and, if necessary, secure a ruling from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Answer: In answer to your inquiry we quote below 
letter received from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in regard to this matter: 

“Again referring to your letter of September 24 and to 
previous letters concerning the question whether rates on 
brick as published in Burlington tariff I. C. C. 10610, under 
authority of General Order 28 were increased 2 cents per 
100 pounds, or 25 per cent: 

Your question is in effect an abstract question. This 
Commission is not inclined to express opinions upon ab- 
stract questions. But there is inclosed as information to 
you a copy of a memorandum prepared by our bureau of 
tariffs, and a copy of a letter received from the traffic 
manager of the Burlington. The Burlington takes the view 
that in the tariff referred to the rates were increased 2 
cents per 100 pounds. Viewing the matter strictly as one 
of tariff interpretation, it may be that under the act to 
regulate commerce the Commission might hold that Bur- 
lington tariff 10610 did not accomplish the increase of 
2 cents per 100 pounds. But the situation with regard 
to tariffs is not what it would have been in the absence 
of federal control of railroads. The federal control act 
authorizes the President to initiate rates by filing them 
with the Commission. It does not subject him to all the 
provisions of the act to regulate commerce or of our tar- 
iff regulations, which would be applicable to carriers were 
they not under federal control. That act, as well as others, 
is by the federal control act declared to be in full force 
and effect, except in so far as it is inconsistent with the 
terms of the federal control act or with any order of the 
President. Whatever doubt there may be about the terms 
of Burlington tariff 10610, there is no doubt that General 
Order 28 itself authorized an increase of 2 cents per 100 
pounds on brick. That order and the provisions of the 
federal control act must therefore be taken into consid- 
eration in determining a question of this kind. But as 
the question you present is, as intimated, an abstract ques- 
tion, it is not believed that the Commission should be 
expected to make any definite ruling thereon until you 
at least submit the tacts of a concrete case. If you will 
submit such a case, the Commission may be willing further 
to consider the question. In the meantime any shipper 
may, of course, file a complaint with the Commission if 
it is of the opinion that the existing rates on brick are 
unjust or unreasonable.” 


Time to File Suit for Reparation 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In the matter of claim for 
reparation, will you kindly advise through The Traffic 
World whether or not the conditions of the bill of lading 
as contained in section 3, that is, that claims be presented 
within six months, apply on claims of this nature. 

The claim for reparation which we have reference to 
is on account of unreasonable rate on copra from Pacific 
coast ports to Philadelphia. Effective July 1, 1918, the 
rate on this commodity was raised from 75 cents per 100 
pounds to $1.12% per 100 pounds, and subsequently re 
duced, effective September 16, 1918, to 85 cents, which 
rate has remained in effect since that time. 

We have not presented claim to the railroad company 
and wondered whether it was not possible to recover by 
filing reparation claim direct with the I. C. C. within the 
two-year limit. Any light you care to throw on this sub- 
ject through your valuable paper will be much appreciated. 

Answer: Section 16 of the act to regulate commerce 
provides that “all complaints for the recovery of damages 
shall be filed with the Commission within two years from 
the time the cause of action accrues,” and therefore two 
years, and not six months, as provided in the bill of lading 
for filing claims for loss or damage, is the limit of ume 
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within which to file suit with the Commission for repara- 
tion. Cherokee Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R., 40 I. C. C. 
g6. But as the fact of and amount of damages must be 
established by evidence and proof of such evidentiary 
yalue as would warrant a judgment in a court of law, un- 
less the Commission has already held that the particular 
rate as advanced is unreasonable or discriminatory and 
allowed reparation to others, it will be necessary for you 
to file your complaint with the Commission instead of 
filing your claim with the carrier. 


Interest on Claims: 


New York.—Question: The writer notes from your issue 
of The Traffic World of August 16, in the Questions and 
Answers columns, under “Nebraska,” page 377, inquiries 
made relative to interest on delayed shipments. Your an- 
swer to Nebraska’s inquiry mentions the recent decision 
of the District Court of Minnesota, McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
against C. M. & St. P. R. R., No. 252 Fed. 664, wherein 
the court held that section 3, paragraph 2, of the uniform 
pill of lading, was unlawful and void under the Cummins 
amendment, same being a limitation of the liability of 
the carrier and a limitation of the amount of recovery. 
You further state that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion accepted this view on the subject. In the Matter of 
Bills of Lading, No. 52, I. C. C. No. 711, in which it was 
decided by the Commission that the measure of damages 
for which a carrier is liable is the market value of the 
goods at destination, plus interest on such value from the 
date when, in general course, the goods should have been 
delivered, less the unpaid transportation charges, if any. 


The writer recently closed a file with the claim depart- 
ment of a common carrier on a question of interest on 
account of the carrier’s refusal to settle for interest 
claimed by this company to be due on a $12,000 claim, 
having had considerable correspondence with bureaus and 
persons of authority, the result being there was no law 
compelling a carrier to include interest in settling loss 
and damage claims. We shall appreciate your advice as 
to whether the Interstate Commerce Commission’s deci- 
sion relative to the liability of carriers in loss and damage 
claims, being to include interest when making settlement 
to claimants, is authority for a claimant demanding from 
a carrier interest on such claims, or does the postponing 
of the effective date of the uniform bill of lading covered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation 
“In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 711” prevent 
a claimant from insisting that interest be included when 
settlement is effected, until such time as the uniform bill 
of lading decided upon by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission becomes effective? 


Answer: The effect of the injunction issued by the fed- 
eral court against the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is merely a suspension of the effective date at which 
the Commission ordered the carriers to cease and desist 
from using the present bill of lading to the extent that 
the provisions and regulations contained therein are in- 
cousistent with or differ from the provisions and regula- 
tions contained in the form of bill of lading prescribed 
by the Commission. In the form prescribed by the Com- 
mission the stipulation requiring the amount of loss or 
damage to be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the place and time of shipment was eliminated, 
and the context so modified as to restore the rule of com- 
mon law that makes the carrier liable at the market value 
of the goods at destination plus interest on such value 
from the date when, in general course, the goods should 
have been delivered, less the unpaid transportation 
charges, if any. 

However, the injunction issued by the federal court 
against the Commission does not operate as a stay of the 
Cummins amendment to the act, or affect the rule of the 
common law as above stated. If the decision of the Dis- 
trict court for Minnesota in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 252 Fed. 664, is good law 
and will be sustained by the higher federal courts, then 
the carriers never had the right to stipulate in their bills 
of lading that the amount of any loss or damage shall 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property 
at the place and time of shipment, since the enactment 
of the Cummins amendment, and any settlement of claims 
on that basis were null and void, and the claimants are 
entitled to an adjustment on the basis of the market value 
of the property at destination, plus interest on such value. 
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Exceptions to Filing Claims 

IlHinois.—Question: In your answer to “Alabama” in the 
issue of August 23 you advised: “The Cummins amend- 
ment to the act provides that a carrier may require claims 
in writing to be filed within four months after delivery 
of the property, except where loss, damage or injury com- 
plained of was due to delay or damage while being loaded 
or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or 
negligence. This provision has been sustained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commision and the courts, and 
where a claim is not filed within the prescribed time, no 
recovery can be had from the carrier.” This is almost 
the same language used in section 3 of the bill of lading 
conditions, except the time has been extended to six 
months. 

Now, isn’t it a fact that practically all loss and damage 
in transit is due to carelessness or negligence of the car- 
rier, and under this act, arn’t the carriers compelled to 
investigate such claims and, if the loss or damage is found 
to result from carelessness or negligence, aren’t the 
carriers liable, regardless of whether the claim was filed 
within or after the six months’ period? 

Answer: The Cummins amendment plainly excepts one 
from filing claims within the four months or six months as 
now provided by the bill of lading, where the “loss, damage 
or injury complained of was due to delay or damege while 
being loaded or unloaded or damaged in transit by careless- 
ness or negligence,” so that a claim for loss or damage in 
transit due to carelessness or negligence of the carrier need 
not be filed within six months. But there are claims for 
causes other than loss or damage in transit due to the care- 
lessness or negligence of the carrier, and the burden is al- 
ways upon the claimant to ‘prove that the loss or damage 
sued for was from a cause that did not require him to file 
his claim. See our answer to “Illinois,” published on page 
794 of the October 14, 1919, issue of The Traffic World. 


Amount Recoverable Under Marine Insurance Policy 


New York.—Question: Before accapting as final your 
answer in issue of August 23, 1919, I would suggest that 
“California” ascertain the reason for refusal of the under- 
writers to pay his claim on the proportion of the actual 
loss to the insured value plus the expense of agent’s cer- 
tificate of loss. It is needless to say that to such sum 
could not be added the cost of repacking, as this item 
would figure in determining the loss sustained. 

On all foreign shipments it is customary to insure at a 
10 per cent advance over the invoice value and other pre- 
paid charges, provisions being made in the open policy 
for this point. Furthermore, the ordinary certificate of 
insurance bears a notation “valued at sum insured.” It 
is of course possible that the shipment in question was 
provided for under an individual policy, not containing 
the usual conditions, in which case your answer would 
cover. 

Answer: A further examination of the more modern 
cases on this question leads us to the conclusion that 
where the policy is not expressly limited to a recovery of 
merely the actual amount of the loss that the measure of 
damages would be the amount of the certificate. 


Claim for C. O. D. Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: On August 4, 1917, we made an 
express shipment to Stillwater, Minn., with C. O. D. 
charges. A short time after this the consignee was forced 
to discontinue operations. On August 14, 1918, the re- 
ceivers for that manufacturing company wrote us, in re- 
sponse to our inquiry, to the effect that the shipment was 
never received by them and, inasmuch as C. O. D. returns 
were not received by us from the express company, we 
wrote the agent at Detroit, on August 21, 1919, advising 
him that we had not received returns and requesting that 
he investigate the matter. Please bear in mind that we 
did not present a formal claim. After investigating the 
claim for a year, the American Railway Express Company 
now decline to assume responsibility, stating that we did 
not present our claim within the four months’ limitation. 
You will appreciate, please, that claim was not presented— 
we simply requested the express company to reimburse us 
for the C. O. D. charge. We cannot understand, under the 
circumstances, how they contend that we did not file our 
claim within the four months’ period. We have written 
the express company advising them of the circumstances 
and we have threatened to institute suit unless settlement 
is received. 
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You will appreciate our position, please, that we had 
no means of knowing whether or not the shipment was 
ever delivered. We found, upon checking up our ledger, 
that the C. O. D. charges were still outstanding, and, al- 
though we did not make request on the express company 
for the C. O. D. returns until a year after shipment was 
made, yet we do not believe the four months’ limitation 


would cover, inasmuch as the shipment was a C. O. D. 
shipment, and we did not present a formal claim. 
Answer: 


the carrier to the consignee. Where such delivery has 
been made and the proceeds collected by the carrier, the 


latter is obligated, under rule 14 (d), Express Classifica- 
tion No. 26, to remit the proceeds to the consignor within 
So that 


twenty-four hours after delivering such shipment. 
if the express company does not remit the proceeds of a 


Cc. O. D. shipment withjn a reasonable time, the consignor 
should be on his notice and to make immediate inquiry 


regarding the shipment. In filing a claim for the proceeds 
of a C. O. D. shipment the claimant is not limited to the 
four months’ period governing claims for loss, damage or 
injury to property. 

But if the carrier has never delivered the C. O. D. ship- 
ment to the consignee, and therefore not collected the 
amount due thereon on delivery to the consignee, it be- 
comes a Claim that is subject to rule 7 of the uniform 
express receipt. This rule provides that “except where 
the loss, damage or injury complained of is due to delay 
or damage while being loaded or unloaded or damaged in 
transit by carelessness or negligence, as condition prece- 
dent to recovery, claims must be made in writing * * * 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed.” As a claim based upon the failure to make 
delivery does not come within one of the aforesaid ex- 
cepted causes, it would seem that such a claim must be 
made in writing to the originating or delivering carrier 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed. 


Freight Charges Not Applicable to Express Shipment 

New York.—Question: Please be good enough to give 
us your opinion and advice as to collecting a claim as 
described below, for the difference between freight and 
express charges, against an express company, involving 
an interstate carload shipment. The goods were all carted 
by the shippers, and they were loaded into a freight car 
at the freight station, and the shippers knew about the 
loading, but not that the goods were to be forwarded by 
freight, which our subsequent investigation developed was 
done. After being in transit four or five times as long 
as it should have been, the car finally reached destination 
in a freight train and the goods were carted by the con- 
signee. All evidence in our possession tends to show that 
the entire service was freight, but in insisting on the as- 
sessment of charges based on the express rate, the ex- 
press people claim that express service was performed 
part of the way (between two intermediate points), al- 
though they admit that the goods left the shipping point 
and also arrived at destination in freight trains. It is 
admitted that transportation conditions were not normal 
at the time the shipment moved, but in view of the great 
delay and the admission on the part of the express com- 
pany that at least part of the service for which we paid 
was freight service, we feel that the express company is 
entitled to no more than its proportion, based on mileage, 
of the through rate for the distance they handled the goods, 
if the goods were actually accorded express service any 
part of the journey as claimed, plus the mileage proportion 
of the through freight rate for the freight part of the haul. 
They have offered to refund the cartage charges. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, to which we re- 
ferred this matter informally, take the position that there 
has been no violation of the act, but it occurs to us that 
the assessment of the express charges under the circum- 
stances is contrary to the provisions of the tariff which is 
filed with the Commission. 

Answer: If the contract for carriage of goods referred 
to above was with the express company, and in accordance 
with the regulations contained in the usual express re- 
ceipt, then the express company may charge for the serv- 
ices rendered in accordance with its published tariffs and 
classification rules, even though the shipment did not 
move within the usual time required by express, or the 
express company did not make a personal delivery of the 
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The amount due on a C. O. D. shipment is not 
paid by the consignee until the shipment is delivered by 
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goods to the consignees. The expedited movement of the 
shipment and personal delivery thereby to the consignee 
are merely incidents of the duty of the express company 
and for its failure in such matters the owner’s redress ig 
in the nature of an action for such damages as he has 
suffered. 

Assuming that the. shipper contracted with the express 
company for the transportation and delivery of the goods 
referred to in the above question, it is our opinion, on the 
facts submitted, that the express charges were lawfully 
assessed, but that the express company should refund the 
cartage charges and may be held liable for such damages 
as the owner suffered by reason of any unreasonable de. 
lay in the transportation of the shipment measured py 
the time usually required to express a shipment from 
and to the points between which the said shipment moved, 


Indemnifying Carrier on Shipment Without Address 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you please inform me 
through your valued columns of Questions and Answers, 
what action is necessary in the following case? We load 
a great many cars for different transfers and on one occa- 
sion the transfer agent informed us that he checked over 
in car, etc., certain articles which carried no address, the 
only means of identification being the shipper’s trade- 
mark. The agent requested disposition, also stating that 
it would be necessary for us to surrender the original bill 
of lading covering or a draft for the amount of invoice 
price. His contention is that consignee has undoubtedly 
filed claim for this amount and it has been paid by the 
railroad company. 

It is our belief that these goods were loaded in error 
by our car checker and naturally were intended for no 
one in particular, consequently we have no bill of lading, 
neither do we wish to advance the price of these articles 
in order to secure their return. Now then, this brings us 
to the point of action and we will look forward to your 
reply with interest. 

Answer: While a carrier is bound to deliver goods upon 
demand made either by the consignee named in the bill 
of lading, or, if the bill is an order bill, by the holder 
thereof, when surrendered properly indorsed, and may re- 
quire a bond of indemnity or other security to protect 
itself against a claim of such person holding and surrender- 
ing the order bill of lading, from the shipper on requesting 
the return of such shipment, we do not believe that the 
carrier is justified in requiring an indemnifying bond or 
other form of security from the shipper of a shipment 
that bears the address of the shipper but is consigned to 
no one. Such shipment is clearly the property of the 
shipper and could not be claimed by anyone else and could 
not be identified as the property of some person other 
than the shipper by the presentation or surrender of a 
bill of lading whether straight or order. 

Shipments Improperly Loaded 

Massachusetts.—I note in The Traffic World of August 
23, 1919, under “Alabama,” regarding breakage of shipment 
on which claim has been refused. May I state I presented 
claim of like nature which was at first declined, after 
which I pointed out the fact that the car was sealed by 
the railroad company, and it was by their oversight that 
car was allowed to proceed to destination. Claim was 
allowed, defective seal record given as the cause of settle- 
ment. Therefore, owing to the lack of loading instructions 
given to this company, would not this change the com- 
plexion of their claim? This may help our friend in Ala- 
bama. 


Claim for Refund of Prepaid Charges on Lost Shipment 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We filed claim against Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company for loss of material shipped 
to Oklahoma, itemized as follows: 





I ei gels 5. a scar 'gdov ns ah erwin $22.41 
po eee 5.33 
ME, obo asa hare ee abana | 

$28.01 


Claim was declined on account of not filed within four 
months’ limit. As this material was lost by express com 
pany, should not the charges collected be refunded to us 
as an overcharge? 

Answer: An overcharge is that amount which is e 
acted by the carrier in excess of the rate prescribed it 
the published schedule for the service covered thereby 
and need not first be presented to the Interstate Com 
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merce Commission for adjudication, since such claim sim- 
jy involves the construction and application of the pub- 
jished tariff. A elaim for the refund of prepaid charges 
by reason ‘of the shipment having been lost through the 
negligence of the carrier, however, first requires the ad- 
judication of the question whether the shipment was lost, 
and, if so, whether through the negligence of the carrier, 
and the refundment of such claim being dependent upon 
its issues, it naturally follows that such a claim is in the 
nature of a claim for loss or damage, and as such must 
pe presented within the four months’ period of limitation. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended September 29, 1919, made to Director-General Hines, 
while the strike among the steel workers interfered with 
the movement of commodities affected, necessitating em- 
pargoes, the situation is well in hand and no serious ac- 
cumulations have resulted. The figures show that the 
movement of freight generally has been on the increase 
over the same week for 1918 and in several regions an im- 
provement is noted over the week previous on certain 
commodities. 

In the Eastern Region the movement of freight traffic 
showed improvement over the week previous, due largely 
to harvesting and shipment of crops, automobiles and agri- 
cultural implements. In the Allegheny Region revenue 
freight handled showed an increase of 9,400 cars over the 
corresponding period last year and a slight increase over 
the week previous. The statistics show that in the Poca- 
hontas Region tidewater coal dumped increased 16,000 tons, 
or 4.6 per cent, over the same week yast year and a slight 
increase over the previous week for 1919. Reports from 
the Northwestern Region show that the loading of revenue 
freight during the week amounted to 182,190 cars, an in- 
crease of 11,980 cars over the same week last year and an 
increase of 2,531 cars over the previous week. The move- 
ment of lumber and forest products amounted to 18,767 
cars, an increase of 5,000 cars over the same period in 
1918 and a record movement so far this year. The sum- 
mary follows: 

“Eastern Region—The movement of freight traffic gen- 
erally continues to show improvement over previous weeks, 
due largely to harvesting and movement of crops and 
heavy movement of such commodities as automobiles, auto 
parts, cereal products, agricultural implements, tractors, 
ete. 

“The strike of iron and steel workers has, of course, seri- 
ously interfered with the movement of those commodities 
as well as the raw materials, but the situation seems to be 
improving. 

“As a result of settlement of the building trades strike in 
Chicago last week it is reported that work has been begun 
or resumed by 100,000 men on buildings estimated to cost 
$125,000,000. 

“Activities with the automobile manufacturers continue 
and reports of increases and additions to factories are con- 
stantly received. 

“At Detroit building permits were issued during the week 
aggregating expenditures of $6,785,000, which is an increase 
over the previous week. 

“Automobile shipments from the Central District show 
considerable increase over the previous week and the move- 
ment is about 100 per cent greater than the corresponding 
period of last year. 

“Grapes from the Chautauqua District have begun to 
move with promise of a record crop. 

“The Indiana coal movement shows some improvement 
and is running about 70 per cent of normal. Strike at Illi- 
hols mines has been adjusted and Illinois coal is moving 
fairly well, but ecal loading in Pittsburgh District shows a 
decrease, 

“The New England situation remains about the same 
With trade conditions good and especially so with the steel 
and wire industries, which are running on full time and 
ave a fair stock of raw materials on hand. 

: Passenger traffic still shows good increases over last 

year, while student travel to the various colleges has been 

very heavy, 

ang caheny Region—General business conditions good 
revenue freight handled showed an increase of 9,400 
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cars over corresponding period of last year, also a slight 
increase over the previous week. 

“Equipment shortages continue, but were less pronounced 
than previous weeks. 

“Strikes among steel workers interfered with the move- 
ment of those commodities, necessitating numerous em- 
‘bargoes. 

“The movement of grain to Baltimore continues to be 
restricted and no additional permits are being issued, but 
the situation at Philadelphia has improved to such an ex- 
tent that permits are being issued for about 150 cars 
per day. 

“Conditions at tidewater with respect to coal movement 
are normal and there are no accumulations. 

“Passenger travel continues normal for this season of 
the year. 

“Pocahontas Region—Reports. as to general condition of 
business continue good and the miscellaneous car supply 
was approximately adequate to meet requirements. Coal 
car supply was somewhat better. 

“Tidewater coal dumped showed an increase of 16,000 
tons, or 4.6 per cent, over the same week of last year, also 
showing a slight increase over the previous week. 

“Coal and coke loading showed an increase of 1,600 cars 
over the previous week, but was still less than last year. 

“The loading of miscellaneous freight was approximately 
the same as last year, but loaded cars received from con- 
nections were 5,760 cars, or 26 per cent, under last year’s 
figures. 

“General travel on the C. & O. and Virginia railroads 
was about the same as previous weeks, but on the Norfolk 
& Western there was a considerable falling off. 

“The War Department announces that no further dis- 
charges will be made from the army base at Norfolk or 
from Camp Lee. 


“Southern Region—The number of cars loaded and loads 
received from connections showed an increase of 2,610 over 
the previous week and an increase of 1,165 over the same 
week of 1918. 

“The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association reports pro- 
duction of all mines for week ended September 20 of 
261,144 tons, an increase of 1,803 tons over previous week. 

“Latest reports of the Southern Pine Association show a 
material decrease in average orders received, a slight de- 
crease in the average shipments and a slight increase in 
average production. 

“Shipments during week amounted to 3,331 cars and un- 
filled orders on hand September 19 amounted to 21,209 cars. 

“In Kentucky and Tennessee tobacco is being cut and 
housed, and a good yield is reported. In Mississippi and 
Louisiana rice is being cut and threshed. 

“Imports through New Orleans for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, showed a total of 134 million dollars, com- 
pared with 117 million dollars for the previous fiscal year. 
The principal imports consist of sugar, coffee and sisal. 

“With favorable weather, the Florida citrus fruit crop 
will be a very large one, the increase being almost alto- 
gether in oranges. 

“With the exception of one or two lines which report a 
slight falling off, travel was about normal during the past 
week. The principal lines report a large number of the- 
atrical movements requiring extra baggage cars. 

“Northwestern Region—General business is good in all 
lines and while it is affected more or less by car shortages 
and constantly recurring labor troubles, a general improve- 
ment is shown and the demand for all manufactured arti- 
cles continues very heavy. 

“The loading of revenue freight during the week amount- 
ed to 182,190 cars, an increase of 11,880 cars over same 
week last year, showing also an increase of 2,531 cars over 
the previous week and indications point to a still heavier 
movement next week. 

“Coal and coke loading was approximately the same as 
last year, but movement from head of the lakes is now ve- 
ing treated as an emergency owing to short period remain- 
ing before inclement weather. This will require from 1,zvV 
to 1,500 cars per day to offset shortage created during the 
strike period. 

“Orders for cars of all classes continue heavy. 

“Movement of grain and products showed a decrease un- 
der last year. . 

“Movement of lumber and forest products amounted to 
18,767 cars, an increase of 5,000 cars over 1918, and is the 
record movement so far this year. Of this amount 11,311 
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cars were loaded in Pacific Northwest notwithstanding the 
car shortage and the fact that only about 60 per cent of tue 
orders were filled. 

“Light rains in territory east of the Missouri River have 
placed the soil in splendid conditions for plowing and sow- 
ing of winter wheat. No early frost has been reported and 
corn crop is beyond danger. It is estimated corn crops 
in the state of Iowa will be 12 per cent over the ten-year 
average and is of especially good quality. 

“There is a continued increase in passenger travel, not- 
withstanding the usual vacation and summer tourist season 
is practically over. Ticket sales at nearly all stations show 
an increase and this is especially true of local tickets. 

“Central Western Region—The total revenue traffic han- 
dled during the week was 213,095 cars, an increase of 16,- 
273 cars, or 8 per cent, over the same period of last year, 
but a slight decrease under the previous week. 

“Grain loading during the week showed an increase of 
24 per cent over the same week of last year, lumber loaded 
increased 39 per cent, while live stock loading decreased 8 
per cent, coal loading decreased 22 per cent and ore loading 
decreased 30 per cent. 

“California walnut crop for this year will total about 46 
million pounds, greatly exceeding the previous year. The 
onion production in Stockton District will amount to about 
4,500 cars, of which 2,500 have moved. 


“Of seven sugar factories in Southern California, four 
are now in operation, but it is reported the others will re- 
main closed throughout the season. Beets show 18 to 20 
per cent sugar, which is considered fair. 

“Account strike conditions at Minnequa steel plant, the 
production of ore at Sunrise, Wyo., has been discontinued 
and operation of three coal mines in Southern Colorado 
suspended. 

“Passenger traffic continues to show an increase over the 
same period of last year, with no shortage of passenger 
equipment. 

“Eighteen troop trains and extra equipment on regular 
trains were operated for movements of soldiers. 

“Southwestern Region—Business conditions are generally 
good, merchants reporting large demand for prompt ship- 
ments; however, very little future business is being 
booked. 


“Manufacturers in some lines complain that production 
is hampered by shortage of coal, while others are handi- 
capped by scarcity of materials and lack of skilled labor. 

“Bankers report strong demand for money due to picking 
and ginning of cotton, the financial requirements for crop 
movements and the increased money value of transactions 
resulting from high prices. 


“Reports from cities adjacent to the southwestern oil 
fields show continued increase in business and movement 
of all commodities to and via the Fort Worth gateway con- 
tinues exceedingly heavy. 


“Revenue freight loaded in the region increased 5,050 
cars over the same week of last year, while carloads re- 
ceived from connections was increased 6,431 cars. 


“Lumber and forest products loaded increased 1,538 cars, 
while grain and grain products increased 1,142 cars. 


“Favorable weather has caused cotton to open and pick- 
ing is under way, but movement into compress points has 
not developed to any considerable extent. Crop conditions 
in Arkansas have greatly improved. 


“General rains in the latter part of August benefited late 
corn and good crops of hay will help the feed situation 
in sections which have short corn crop. 

“Local travel was light in many sections account farm- 
ers occupied in plowing fields for fall crops. Generally 
speaking, however, passenger travel for the week was re- 
ported above normal. Travel was interrupted in Gulf coast 
territory near Corpus Christi by storms. 


“Nine special troop trains were operated and a number 
of circus trains and movements were reported during the 
week. 


“Coastwise Steamship Lines—There has been some im- 
provement in the southbound offering from New York to 
Savannah and northbound tonnage is holding up very well. 
Also some improvement in the tonnage from Boston to 
Savannah, yet the northbound tonnage does not show any 
material change. It is hoped, however, that New England 
cotton will soon begin to move freely and provide satisfac- 
tory cargoes. 
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RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

August was the best month of the year fof railroad; 
under federal control, their estimated net revenue appli. 
cable to the payment of just compensation being $16,000,000 
greater than the amount Director-General Hines assigns 
each month as the rent the government is obligated ty 
pay. He figured on his basis that the deficit for the eight 
months of the year was $272,000,000. 

Statistics made public by the Interstate Commerce Con. 
mission pertaining to the revenues and expenses of the 
forty-three railroads having a monthly revenue of $25,000. 
000, or greater, indicate that if all the railroads under fe4. 
eral contro] had done so well as those forty-three, the 
deficit for the eight months would be only a little more 
than $211,000,000. The forty-three roads on which the 
Commission’s figures are based have about 80 per cent of 
the operating revenue of the Class I carriers, which are 
those having an annual operating revenue of $1,000,000 or 
greater. 

The forty-three railroads in question had a net oper. 
ating income in August of $74,415,222, compared with 
$99,812,423 in August, 1918. Their net for the eight-month 
period was $268,321,725, compared with $321,131,678 for 
the eight months of 1918. The current year, of course, 
is worse for the government treasury than 1918, but Av 
gust of 1919 was so good in comparison with preceding 
months of this year that it has elicited unusual comment, 
notwithstanding the fect that the net for that month is 
more than $25,000,000 less than the net for August, 1918. 

Only three of the forty-three large railroads failed to 
obtain anything in August for application on the rent bill. 
They are the Atlantic Coast Line, Erie and Wabash. In 
the eight months’ period, the C. & E. I., the Erie and the 
Wabash failed to earn anything toward the rent payment. 
The C. & E. I. had a deficit in the eight months’ period of 
$910,274; the Erie, $884,956, and the Wabash, $131,634. 

A final summary for August revenues and expenses of 
the principal railroads was made public by the Commission 
October 8. 

For the country as a whole the revenue for August, in 
comparison with August, 1918, declined from $504,713,09 
to $471,726,403; expenses from $360,462,142 to $359,269,255, 
and operating income from $128,441,394 to $96,023,358. The 
eperating ratio rose from 71.42 to 76.16. 

In the eastern u:strict the revenue decreased from $235; 
920,939 to $218,465,760; expenses from $173,979,655 to $169, 
011,116, and income from $55,768,797 to $42,909,308. The 
ratio went up from 73.74 to 77.36. 

In the southern district the revenue declined from $78; 
£76,878 to $68,375,976; expenses from $55,077,887 to $55, 
(23,909, and income from $21,481,434 to $10,951,960, and 
the ratio increased from 69.74 to 80.47. 

In the western district the decline in revenue of $189; 
815,276 to $184,884.667 was noted; expenses rose from $131, 
404,600 to $135,234,230. Income declined from $51,191,163 
to $42,162,090, and the ratio went up from 69.23 to 73.15. 

In the eight months ended with August, the revenue for 
the whole country increased from $3,063,696,178 to $3,284; 
437,490; expenses from $2,500,851,345 to $2,809,457,629, and 
income declined from $438,247,500 to $350,415,499, while the 
ratio went up from 81.63 to 85.54. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $1; 
391,504,890 to $1,477,836,825; expenses increased from 
$1,200,216,554 to $1,299,924,091, and income fell from $140, 
850,952 to $128,610,794, while the ratio went up from 86.2 
to 87.96. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $493; 
216,415 to $517,310,079; expenses from $380,104,267 to $446, 
146,760, and income declined from $94,723,835 to $52,340, 
736. The ratio increased from 77.07 to 86.24. . 

In the western district the revenue rose from $1,178,974; 
873 to $1,289,290,586; expenses from $920,530,524 to $1,063; 
386,778, and income declined from $202,672,713 to $139,469; 
969, and the ratio went up from 78.08 to 82.48. 


FRAUDULENT CAPITALIZATION 


‘The hearing en resolution submitted in the House by 
Representative Huddleston of Alabama, asking for an 
vestigation of charges made by Glenn E. Plum), author 
of the Plumb plan, as to alleged fraudulent capitalizatlo? 
of the railroads, which was to have been held October s 
before the House rules committee, was postponed unti 
October 10. : 
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HINES WILL NOT RAISE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, October 7, gave out a letter he 
had written to T. Dewitt Cuyler, chairman of the Railway 
Executives Committee, in which he says it will be impos- 
sible for the government to establish general readjustment 
of rates prior to January 1 and that railroad corporations 
themselves should make a study of the problem with a view 
to filing tariffs. The letter follows: 

“From time to time I have discussed with you and other 
representatives of railroad executives, question of what, if 
any, increases should be made in railroad rates, and the 
manner in which such increases should be made, 

“My view has been and is that this important matter 
must be handled in accordance with the two following con- 
siderations: 

“First: The question of an increase in rates could not 
properly be considered on the exclusive basis of the un- 
favorable showing which the Railroad Administration was 
making in the early part of this year, because the showing 
was very largely due to an abnormally small freight busi- 
ness, so that the results of that period could not fairly be 
taken as a test for making increases in rates. Necessarily, 
therefore, it seemed to me that the formulation of any pro- 
posal for a general increase in rates would have to await 
petter opportunity for making an estimate as to what the 
earning capacity would be under normal conditions. 

“I have been increasingly confirmed in this opinion by 
yarious developments which have taken place. 

“Second: It has seemed to me that the public would not 
be satisfied under existing conditions to have any general 
increase in rates put into effect without the concurrence 
of the Commission. The public sentiment to this effect 
has been manifested in many ways throughout the year 
and has been emphasized by the recent passage by the 
two houses of Congress of bills providing that there shall 
be an opportunity to review any rates proposed by the Rail- 
road Administration before those rates shall go into effect. 

“It follows, therefore, that time and opportunity must be 
provided for public consideration by the regular rate-mak- 
ing authority of any rate proposals now made, 

“Since the foregoing controlling factors must be respect- 
ed, it is evident that it would be impossible for the gov- 
ernment to establish any general readjustment of rates 
prior to January 1, 1920. 

“It is also evident that any new basis to be established 
for the future should naturally be considered, not from 
the standpoint of unified operation of all the railroads, but 
to a greater extent from the standpoint of the necessities 
of separate railroads. A rate adjustment which might 
fully protect the government when operating all the rail- 
roads as a unit, might wholly fail to protect equally or 
fairly different railroads when separately operated. 


“I, therefore, see no escape from the conclusion that if 
the corporations desire to make progress at this time with 
this matter, they enter themselves upon a study of the 
problem to determine what tariffs they think ought to be 
proposed, with a view to filing tariffs accordingly with the 
appropriate public authority. 

“I suggest, therefore, that you advise the railroad cor- 
porations that, if they desire to take this course, I shall 
be glad to place at their disposal all the information in the 
possession of the Railroad Administration bearing on the 
subject, since most of the traffic experts who would ordinar- 
ily be relied upon by the railroad companics in a matter 


: this sort are now employed by the Railroad Administra- 
ion. 


“I shall be glad to provide that traffic experts so em- 
ployed shall aid the railroad corporations in studying this 
Problem and bringing it to a conclusion.” 


ACTION ON SENATE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce, which is 
consider ing the Cummins railroad bill in exccutive session, 
las deciled, it is understood, to amend the bill along the 
lines sucgested by Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the railway 
executives, so that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Would have the power to suspend state rates in the transi- 
tional period following federal control. Mr. Thom, in 
Statements filed with the committee, pointed out that con- 
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fusion would obtain in the rate situation unless, during 
the period of readjustment, at least, the Commission could 
suspend both interstate and intrastate rates. The time 
limit will be fixed by the committee. 

It is also understood that the committee will not change 
the provisions in the bill which make it a criminal offense 
for two or more persons to enter into a combination for 
the purpose of interfering with interstate commerce. This 
question will be fought out on the floor of the Senate. 
From comments made from time to time by senators on 
the floor, the sentiment of the Senate may be said to be 
in favor of some legislation to prevent the transportation 
systems being tied up by a nation-wide strike of railroad 
employes. It is expected that the sub-committee of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce will 
write into the Esch-Pomerene bill some provision relating 
to settlement of disputes between the railroads and the 
workers. 

It is understood that the Senate committee has decided 
definitely to eliminate those provisions of the Cummins 
bill which would establish a system of profit sharing for 
employes. Final action has not been taken by the com- 
miitee on the question of writing into the bill a definite 
statutory rate-making rule—that. is, fixing the percentage 
of return on the property of the roads in each rate-making 
group. A number of members of the committee are in 
favor of prescribing that the Commission shall fix rates 
which would produce a return of 5% per cent. 

The indications are that the Senate committee will com- 
plete its work within the next week or two. Senator Cum- 
mins, chairman of the committee, said he hoped to be 
able to report the bill by the first of the week of October 
13. When the bill is finally reported it is expected that 
it will represent the harmonized views of the entire com- 
mittee, 

It is pretty well settled that there will be no legislation 
at this session in regard to the telephone systems, and 
it is probable that the telegraph systems also will be ex- 
cluded. It is believed that those provisions in the Esch- 
Pomerene bill relating to the wire systems will be elimi- 
nated by the sub-committee. It is not known what the 
final action of the House sub-committee with respect to 
water carriers will be. It is known that it has not been 
definitely settled to leave the Esch-Pomerene bill in that 
respect as it is. 


DELAY ON CUMMINS BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


When, if ever, will the Cummins bill, amending section 
10 of the federal control act so that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may suspend rates initiated by the 
President through the Director-General, become a law? 
Those who have been watching the progress of this bill 
in the present session of Congress have about reached 
the conclusion that there is some unseen obstacle which 
is blocking final enactment. 

The bill has been passed by both branches of the Con- 
gress, has gone to conference, has been reported favor- 
ably by the conferees and is now resting again in the 
House for action on the conferees’ report. If the House 
is as slow getting to action on the conferees’ report as 
it was in bringing the Senate bill to a vote, there probably 
won’t be any new law for some time to come. 

Congress demonstrated what speed it could develop in 
restoring pre-war conditions as far as the telephones and 
telegraph were concerned. There was no delay in rush- 
ing through the bill which terminated federal control of 
the wire systems on midnight, July 31. But it has been 
an entirely different story with the Cummins rate-making 
bill. 

The Cummins bill was passed originally by the Senate 
June 12, 1919. It came immediately to the House and was 
referred to the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, June 13. The House committee held hearings 
on the bill and reported it to the House, with amendments, 
August 13. Then ensued a long period of delay. Shippers 
began filing petitions with the House committee urging 
passage of the bill. 

Chairman Esch of the House committee submitted a 
resolution, which, if it had been adopted, would have given 
the Cummins bill precedence over other measures under 
consideration on the floor of the House. This resolution 
went to the House committee on rules and rested there 
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undisturbed. In the regular course of legislative pro- 
cedure, the Cummins bill finally was brought up on the 
floor of the House September 24 and passed. 

After this action, the bill having been passed by both 
the House and the Senate, it was thought it would soon 
become a law, subject, of course, to the approval of the 
President. Because of changes made by the House in the 
bill, it was necessary to submit the measure to conferees 
of both branches of Congress. The conferees acted with 
reasonable promptness and agreed on a report. 

The “papers” are now with the House and it must act 
before the Senate can adopt the conferees’ report. Prac- 
tically four full months have elapsed since the bill first 
passed the Senate. The shippers may get “a day in court” 
before the termination of federal control—if the House 
reverses itself as to speed and the President signs the 
bill—no delay being anticipated in the Senate once it gets 
the “papers.” Of course, if the President should veto the 
bill, and it had to run the gauntlet again, it probably 
would be summer again before the bill became a law— 
unless the House should reverse itself as to speed. 

Chairman Esch was asked October 9 whether the state- 
ment made by Director-General Hines that the govern- 
ment could not put into effect a new schedule of rates 
before January 1, 1920, would affect the status of the 
Cummin’s rate-making bill. Mr. Esch said the director- 
general’s statement removed the necessity for immediate 
action on the bill because the principal object of the 
measure was to give the shippers an opportunity to be 
heard if the Railroad Administration did order an in- 
crease in rates. 

Mr. Esch said further, however, that the provisions in 
the bill relating to judgments and to computing time for 
presenting claims to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made the bill of sufficient importance that it should 
be passed before the end of federal control. He said 


he would ask that the House act on the conferees’ report 
on the bill within the next few days. 


PROSPECTS FOR RETURN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Another possible period of chess moves between the 
President and Congress in regard to the return of the 
railroads to their owners is indicated by the thought 
among deaders in Congress that they will not take up rail- 
road legislation until the next regular session and Director- 
General Hines’s declaration that he has no rule to guide 
him in the matter of return except the President’s declar- 
ation that he would restore railroad property to its own- 
ers on December 31. 

Last winter the President suggested return and leaders 
in Congress were horrified at the possibility of the return 
being made before legislation could possibly be enacted. 
Bills depriving him of the right to return the roads in ad- 
vance of legislation were introduced but not pressed 
because the President did not show any sign of making the 
return. One of the points in criticism of the President 
then was that he had given no opportunity for the enact- 
ment of législation. 

When the President called the present extraordinary 
session of Congress he announced that he would return 
the railroads at the end of the year. That gave the law- 
makers six months in which to act. 

Last winter it was suggested that the President’s talk 
about an early return was intended to coerce Congress 
into accepting the McAdoo plan, to have the railroads re- 
tained by the government until January 1, 1925. Those 
who made the suggestion argued that the President was 
probably thinking that, rather than allow the railroads to 
be returned without proper legislation, Congress would 
extend the period of federal control, as suggested by 
McAdoo, as the easiest way to handle a situation created 
by its inability to enact curative legislation in the time 
allowed by the President. 


Nothing came of the jockeying that was done then un- 
less it might be claimed that the President was dissuaded 
from his purpose to return the railroads before Congress 
had had a real opportunity to act. The President last 
winter did not set a definite day for the return as he did 
last May at the time he called Congress into extraordi- 
nary session. It was merely inferred from what he said 
that he had it in mind to return the railroads soon after 
March 4 if by that time Congress had not acted. 
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Suggestions are plentiful that political considerations 
are receiving weight now in the talk about plans for legis. 
lation and for return. One suggestion is that the leaders 
of the dominant party in Congress are in no hurry to 
return the railroads because the longer‘they are held the 
larger will be the margin between the net income and 
the compensation to be paid to their owners. 

In the eight months ended with August that deficit, jn 
round figures, according to Director-General Hines’s fig- 
ures, was about $272,000,000. If the return is delayed, for 
instance, to about May 1, the deficit, at the rate shown in 
1919, will be much greater than if the return is accom. 
plished at the end of December, because the fall months 
are the good ones. Revenues fall off in the latter part 
of November and in December, but not at the great rate 
shown in January, February, March and April. 

Those who know something about legislation are aware 
that if Congress does not act at the present extraordinary 
session, but delays action until the regular session, the 
chances are all against legislation before December 31, 
If the House were to pass the Esch-Pomerene bill between 
now and November 15 and the Senate were to pass the 
Cummins bill by that date, and conferees on the disagree- 
ing votes were appointed immediately, and they worked 
hard between November 15 and the first Monday in De. 
cember—that being the day the Constitution requires Con- 


. gress to meet in regular session—final action might be 


had before December 31. 
speed. 

Long hearings by the House, apparently, have not re- 
sulted in a well defined sentiment for any bill. About the 
only clear fact is that if the Plumb bill could be brought 
to a direct vote, there would be an overwhelming majority 
against it. Congress is organized on the theory that it 
will vote directly only on measures having a strong sup- 
port. The only probable vote on the Plumb bill will be if 
Representative Sims, who introduced a Plumb plan bill, is 
enough interested to offer it as a substitute for the bill 
reported by Chairman Esch’s committee. 

At one time it looked as if the proposals of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made to the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce last winter, and later embodied 
in the Esch-Pomerene bill, would become the foundation 
for legislation. They may still be made so, but before 
they can so serve, it will be necessary for the Senate com- 
mittee to recede from the Cummins bill, which provides 
for a transportation board, and for the House to show 
that it stands for the conservatism that is admitted to be 
manifest in the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

Under conditions as they are now, the time of decisions 
on whether the Senate will stand by the Cummins bill or 
agree to what the House proposes is still far off. 


CLARK VIEWS MISCONSTRUED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A press notice issued last week by the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities relative to a let 
ter from S. Davies Warfield, president of the association, 
to Victor A. Lersner, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in which Mr. Warfield quoted most of the tes- 
timony given by Commissioner Clark before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce on the 
matter of rate-making, contained the statement that Com- 
missioner Clark “favors excess earnings reduction and 4 
division of excess earnings of (sic) labor. These provl- 
sions, the commissioner believes, should be incorporated 
in the pending legislation for return of the railroads to 
their owners.” 

Commissioner Clark, when before the House committee, 
personally approved the Warfield plan of rate-making, but 
there was nothing in his testimony favoring “‘excess earn- 
ings reduction and a division of excess earnings of labor. 
The quoted words may refer to that part of his testimony 
in which he said he believed railroad employes should 
share in the “excess earnings” of the railroads. Whel 
the language quoted from the press statement was called 
to the attention of Commissioner Clark he said his test 
mony would not bear out the conclusions drawn in the 
press notice. 


The Warfield plan provides that the earnings of railroads 


But that would be extraordinary 


‘in excess of a fixed rate of return—which is fixed in the 


plan at 6 per cent—should be applied as follows: One 
third to be set aside as a fund to be used for, the benefit 
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of the employes of the railroad; one-third should be re- 
turned to or retained by the railroad company for such 
uses aS it may determine; and one-third to be held in a 
fund to be devoted to the purposes provided under the 
plan. Among these purposes would be the purchase of 
cars or any other facilties of transportation and operated 
at cost, and the use of the fund “in the public interest.” 

Examination of the official transcript of Commissioner 
Clark’s testimony shows that what he said on the subjects 
of limitation of earnings and employes sharing in excess 
earnings was as follows: 

“Various plans for limiting the earnings of the more 
profitable roads have been presented. Some of them pro- 
pose to take the excess earnings of the more prosperous 
roads and distribute them, or part of them, among the 
so-called weak lines. I take it that there is no question 
as to the government’s right to take by taxation or for 
its own purposes excess earnings of public service utilities 
subject to its jurisdiction. I do doubt the legal right of 
the government to take excess earnings from one corpora- 
tion and give them to another such corporation, and, even 
if it were legal, it seems to me to be morally unsound.” 

Referring to the weak and strong roads and excess earn- 
ings, Commissioner Clark said: 

“Whatever the cause of weakness may be, I submit that 
it is not proper to attempt to correct. it by taking the 
excess earnings of prosperous roads and giving, them, in 
whole or in part, to less prosperous competitors.” 


On the question of employes sharing in excess earnings, 


Commissioner Clark said: 

‘It has been suggested that a part of the excess earn- 
ings of the prosperous road should be given as a bonus 
to employes of that road. I think that this would be an 
unsound policy and an undesirable practice. The whole 
trend of affairs has been in the direction of more complete 
uniformity in the compensation paid to railroad employes, 
whether they are on weak roads or on strong roads. I 
believe that to be a sound policy, but if excess earnings 
of a prosoperous road were distributed as a bonus to its 
employes, those employes would receive compensation in 
excess of that received by like employes on a competing 


less prosperous road and the uniformity in the rates of 


compensation would be disturbed. If excess earnings are 
to be distributed, in whole or in part, as cash bonuses to 
employes, I believe that all of the carriers should share 
in the distribution.” 

In reply to questions by committee members as to 
whether he favored employes sharing in the profits of the 
roads, Commissioner Clark said: 

“I think it would have a very wholesome effect if the 
employes were permitted to share in the excess earnings 
of the railroads and if the measure of their share in the 
excess were to be determined by a purely disinterested 
tribunal. I think that it would add also to the stability 
and have a wholesome effect if the employes had some 
voice in the management of the property, a minority on 
the directorate, as has been proposed in some measures 
which have been presented.” 


In reply to a question by Chairman Esch as to whether 
he Saw any objection to the government imposing an ex- 
cise tax of a certain percentage on gross earnings of the 
calriers and developing a fund which could be disposed 
of as the government saw fit, Commisisoner Clark said 
he did not see any objection. He said the government 
might take excess earnings by taxation, but not otherwise. 

The attention of Commissioner Clark was called by The 
Traffic World to that part of his testimony before the 
House committee relating to limitation of earnings and 
employes sharing in excess earnings because of confict 
Seen in it by some who had read it. 


Commissioner Clark was asked how he thought it would 
be proper for employes of a number of roads to share in 
excess earnings of one road in a group in view of his 
statement as to taking earnings from one corporation and 
siving them to another being illegal and unsound. He said 
he did not see that his statements were conflicting. 

He said his position on the question of a recognized rea- 
sonable return and excess earnings was as follows: 

If there is to be a recognized reasonable return, the 
level of that should be fixed by the legislative body and 
not by an administrative tribunal. 

If there is to be a recognized level of return, it can 
€ determined only by averaging the roads in the group 
to determine the level it is proper to provide for taking 
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the excess of the more prosperous roads above a percent- 
age fixed by the legislature. 

“If you take the excess of the prosperous road it ought 
not to be given to a less prosperous competitor that has 
failed to earn the maximum permitted. 

“The government has the right to take the excess for 
its own purposes or for other purposes designated, other 
than to give it to less prosperous competing roads. 

“Among the things the government might properly do 
with the excess earnings is to give it as a bonus to em- 
ployes, but if that is done, the bonus should be given not 
to the road from which excess was taken but to employes 
of all the roads embraced in the group.” 

Commissioner Clark said the roads in a given group 
that had not earned excess earnings would not, of course, 
contribute anything to the bonus to be distributed among 
the employes of all the roads in that group. He said such 
an arrangement would not constitute taking excess earn- 
ings from one road and giving them to another road or 
roads, but that the government would be taking what ex- 
cess there was to be devoted to bonuses for employes and 
that the money would be paid to the employes. 

“Would not the weak lines benefit under such an arrange- 
ment?” he was asked. 

“Not in the slightest,” replied Commissioner Clark. 

Commissioner Clark said a road that had not earned any 
excess would not benefit under the plan, but that the em- 
ployes of all the roads in a given group—those that had 
earned an excess and those that had not—would share 
equally in the excess earnings taken by the government 
for that purpose. He said dissatisfaction among employes 
of the roads in a given group would ensue if only those 
employes of roads which had earned an excess received 
bonuses. 

Commissioner Clark said he was not indorsing any 
“plan.” He said if the principles embodied in his ideas 
happened to be in any plan, that did not mean that he 
had subscribed to that particular plan, because there might 
be other features in such a plan to which he would seri- 
ously object. 


To sum the matter up: As near as we can get at it, Com- 
missioner Clark does not believe it would be legal to take ex- . 
cess earnings of one railroad corporation and give them to an- 
other whose earnings had fallen below a certain standard, but 
he does believe it would be legal and proper to take excess 
earnings of one road and distribute them among the employes 
of all the railroads in a certain group, including the employes 
of roads whose earnings had fallen below the standard. Be- 
cause of what we said editorially last week in regard to his 
position, we now say that we believe taking excess earnings 
for the one purpose as illegal as to take them for the other, 
and we repeat that we believe profit sharing with employes is 
bad economics, whether legal or not. The only way it could be 
done legally, we believe, would be for the employes of a specific 
~~ share in the profits of that road.—Editor The Traffic 

orld. 


ROOT ET AL. ANSWER HUGHES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, of which S. Davies Warfield is president, has filed 
with. the House and Senate committees on interstate com- 
merce a letter written to Mr. Warfield by Forney Johnston, 
of counsel for the association, in which Elihu Root, John 
G. Milburn, John S. Miller, Hugh L. Bond and Mr. Forney 
give their views in regard to the opinion of Charles Evans 
Hughes that government regulation of excess earnings 
would be unconstitutional. The letter, in part, follows: 


“We have understood that the proposal of the associa- 
tion has always been that any carrier earning over 6 per 
cent upon its property employed in the public use was to 
be permitted to retain in any event 6 per cent and some 
percentage of any excess over that amount, to be fixed 
by Congress, in addition to reserves as a margin of safety 
for the protection of their credit and against years of 
subnormal earnings or for working capital or unproductive 
improvements; and that each carrier’s right to retain a 
greater proportion of its excess earnings is to be ex- 
pressly made ‘subject to the right of any carrier to have 
recourse to the commission and the courts in proper cases 
within their respective jurisdictions in the assertion of the 
right to receive a greater rate of return or to retain a 
greater percentage of its earnings.’ ; 

‘It is difficult to distinguish any element of unconstitu- 
tionality in that process. Indeed the criticism seems to 
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switch from the complaint of the carrier to a complaint 
on behalf of the shipper who would be unlawfully com- 
pelled, so it is said, to pay in rates the unreasonable excess 
to be recovered from any given carrier. Thus, as asserted 
by Mr. Hughes (p. 17), 


On the hypothesis that the charges are unreasonable, the 
power to authorize them, no less than the power to collect 
them, falls. The exaction and maintenance of such charges 
would deprive shippers and passengers of their property with- 
out due process of law. 


“This again loses sight of the fact that rates may prop- 
erly be made on a group basis. Of what ‘property’ is a 
shipper being deprived when he is asked to pay rates that 
will produce a fair return on the aggregate railway prop- 
erty in any rate-making district? He has no constitutional 
right to insist that Congres shall make different rates for 
each carrier. He has no right to complain that rates are 
made with reference to aggregate or average conditions. 
He certainly has no right, superior to the commerce clause, 
to demand that Congress shall permit essential agencies 
of transportation to be destroyed through competition in 
rates. Pending bills propose to further suppress compe- 
tition in rates as being destructive of the carriers’ ability 
to perform their public functions. And Congress has the 
undoubted power under the commerce clause to establish 
and enforce uniform rates in competitive areas that will 
produce an ‘unreasonable’ return to certain carriers, if that 
process is necessary to sustain essential competitive lines. 
That excess cannot be repaid to the shipper. We have 
already shown that it would constitute a rebate that would 
attract all competitive traffic and defeat its main objective. 

“The right of a shipper to have his commodities trans- 
ported by each common carrier at a reasonable rate for 
each service is a mere common law right that is as sub- 
ject to the discretion of Congress under the commerce 
clause as was the common law right of carriers to pool 
their tonnage, to combine, or to enforce the fellow servant 
doctrine as to their employes. It was never a property 
right or a right protected against modification by Congress 
under the commerce clause. Many of the common law 
rights of carriers have been abrogated in order to enforce 
a competitive status among competing carriers. They must 
survive before they can compete. Any rate regulation 


found necessary by Congress, and we have never under- — 


stood that the legislation of Congress or its results must 
be found by the courts to be reasonable if it is appropriate 
and within the scope of any of the powers delegated by 
the Constitution and does not run counter to some express 
constitutional limitation. 

“We may properly assume that Mr. Hughes’ criticism of 
the provision under consideration states the doubts as to 
its constitutionality as cogently and confidently as the 
situation warrants. Further examination of that opinion 
suggest that the chief basis for the writer’s conclusion is 
the proposition that the shipper cannot be required to pay 
anything more than is reasonable for each service and 
that his payment of the established rate, without right to 
reparation, conclusively and finally establishes the right 
of the carrier to retain the sum thus paid. We find noth- 
ing in the Constitution to justify that conclusion. 

“Our conclusion is that the principle of grouping carriers 
into competitive areas for the purpose of rate making, 
accompanied by appropriate provisions for the regulation 
of exc2ss earnings, is clearly within the power of Congress; 
and none of the criticism directed against the process or 
criticizing the provisions of the original draft of the 
Cummins Bill, which has been brought to our attention, 
disposes us in any way to qualify our conclusion.” 


VIEWS ON RAILROAD PROBLEM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Stephen A. Day of Chicago, president of the League for 
Industrial Justice, and son of Associate Justice Day of the 
United States Supreme Court, has filed with the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce the League’s 
views on the railroad problem. < 

It favors government regulation rather than government 
ownership; the creation of federal railroad corporations 
and the creation of a board to administer a proposed na- 
tional railroad corporation law; giving the body that fixes 
rates power to fix wages; preservation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; establishment of proper machinery 
for arbitration of disputes between employer and employe; 
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acquisition by employes, collectively, of stock in proposeg 
corporations, and establishment of a pension fund for ep. 
ployes. 

It declares against the principle of guaranty of income. 
It does not believe it necessary to declare strikes on the 
railroads illegal and urges the creation of tribunals op 
which the employer and employe have equal representa. 
tion, with the provision that no strike be permitted with. 
out a three-fourths vote of all the employes and only after 
the reasons for the strike have been published throughout 
the nation for thirty days. 

The plan under which employes could acquire stock by 
the partial payment plan is believed by the league to 
be better than any method of profit-sharing by legal enact. 
ment, “which may or may not be constitutional.” 


PER DIEM ACCOUNTING AGAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Another step toward getting ready for the restoration 
of the railroads to their owners was taken October 3, when 
Director-General Hines ordered resumption of per diem 
accounting between carriers. Resumption is to be as of 
October 1. Therefore from now on carriers must account 
to each other for cars off their home tracks as they did 
before the government took them over. Instructions are 
carried in General Order No. 63. 

Per diem accounting and paying were abolished early 
this year in the hope of increasing car efficiency. Instead 
of per diem accounting there was merely an instruction 
that cars should be loaded in the direction of home rails, 
The new order will enable the Administration to check 
up on cars and find which railroads are using equipment 
in a lackadaisical way. An announcement accompanying 
the order said the order would not only “promote the 
policy of the Administration but would accord with the 
wishes of officers of railroad corporations who are anxious, 
as far as practicable, to get cars relocated upon home 
lines prior to the termination of federal control.” 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION VIEWS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The traffic committee of the Rubber Association of 
America, through A. L. Viles, general manager, has con- 
veyed to Chairman Esch, of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its views on section 35 of 
the Cummins railroad bill which provides for a rigid long- 
and-short-haul rule, and on that part of the Esch-Pomerene 
bill which would vest in the Commission control over port- 
to-port rates on wholly water-borne traffic in interstate 
commerce. 

“The enforcement of the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce,” the letter reads, “was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission by Con- 
gress, and we believe has been wisely administered by that 
body, and from our knowledge of the detail required by the 
Commission before departures from the fourth section 
were permitted, we feel certain that the future adminis- 
tration of this feature of the law can be safely allowed to 
remain in the hands of the Commission. 

“We do not believe that any individual or individuals 
having knowledge of traffic matters can with certainty 
foresee the effects on the rate fabric of the country or the 
effect on the revenues of the carriers (which it is agreed 
by all should be maintained on as high a level as con 
sistently possible) by the strict enforcement of the fourth 
section of the act. é 

“We cannot state too forcibly our belief that the rail 


carriers should be permitted to meet water competition 


where, on account of geographical location, communities 
can be served by both rail and water lines, and we do not 
believe that it has ever been demonstrated satisfactorily 
that the localities not enjoying such service have bee 
unduly injured by their neighbors enjoying competitive 
rates; in fact, the Commission has decided in a number of 
instances that the geographical location of a community 
could not be used as a claim of discriminating rates. 
“We also firmly believe that permission should be given 
the long haul carriers under the Commission’s supervision 
to meet the rates of the short haul carriers at competitive 
points, as the-tendency will be to create competition and 
thereby bring about better service to the public, whereas 
the control of traffic at certain points by one carrier has 
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a tendency to create a monopoly and lower the character 
of service. We trust, therefore, that in the final bill that 
is presented for consideration of the Congress, section 
four of the act to regulate commerce will be left undis- 
bed. 

“hs to the proposal to place under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission the regulation of port- 
to-port rates, we do not believe that the present law should 
pe changed, but that water carriers should be permitted 
to continue to adjust their rates without supervision from 
time to time as cccasion requires.” 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director General Hines on October 4 disposed of the 
dispute among railroad labor leaders to representation in 
the President’s industrial conference by acceding to the 
request of the four big brotherhoods that each be allowed 
to send a delegate: That leaves fourteen railroad organ- 
izations with no representation in the conference, except 
indirectly, through B. M. Jewell, head of the railroad em- 
ployes’ section of the American Federation, who has been 
designated as one of the delegates. Railroad owners will 
have only two delegates—Carl Gray and R. H. Aishton, 
with L. F. Loree as one of the representatives of the gen- 
eral public to balance the railroad labor representation. 


BLUE SKY BILL 


The Trafic World Washinaton Bureau. 


The Federal Trade Commission has proposed an amend- 
ment to a “blue sky” bill pending before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which, if adopted, would apply to 
all the banking houses that finance railroad corporations. 
The amendment says that “every person, firm, association, 
or corporation offering for sale to the public, in interstate 
commerce, bonds, stocks, or other evidences of ownership 
in any corporation, shall print on the front page of any 
and all circulars, prospectuses, letters, literature, and in 
the body of any advertisements describing or mentioning 
the securities for sale, in type larger than the type other- 
wise used, the names of the promoters and underwriters 
and the rate of commission or commissions or bonuses 
received by those promoting, consolidating, underwriting, 
or selling said securities and the net amounts to be re- 
ceived from said sale by the issuing entity, corporation, or 
association.” 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, appeared before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, October 4, to 
protest against any provisions establishing compulsory 
arbitration being included in the bill being drafted by the 
committee. Their testimony was similar to that given 
by them before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Gompers told the committee that the “effort to out- 


law strikes is doomed to absolute failure,” declaring that 


so long as men were free they would dispose of their labor 
as they willed, 


Representative Webster of Spokane, Wash., tried to get 
Mr. Gomper’s view as to what he would do if Congress 
enacted anti-strike legislation and the United States Su- 
Preme Court held the law constitutional. Mr. Gompers 
finally replied that he would remain silent and “make a 
test before the people.” This answer was in reply to a 
question as to whether he would advise and counsel obedi- 
ence to the law. 


Mr, Gompers said he could not conceive of the courts 
holding such a law valid, as he said it would impose “in- 
voluntary servitude.” By making “a test before the peo- 
ple,” Mr. Gompers explained he meant efforts would be 
made to have the next Congress reverse the court opinion. 
He said he did not intend to imply violation of the law 
but that such a law as that under discussion would be a 
Violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. Doak told the committee that Commissioner Clark’s 
plan for the creation of a federal tribunal which would 
have the final word in disputes between railroad owners 
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and employes was “a nicely camouflaged compulsory arbi- 
tration plan.” 

Mr. Doak said it was unfortunate that “this agitation” 
had come up at this time. He said that as soon as the 
question of what disposition was to be made of the rail- 
roads was settled, there would be a conference to settle 
disputes by voluntary methods. He said no legislation on 
the subject was necessary. 

In the discussion of Commissioner Clark’s plan, Repre- 
sentative Sims, who had the official transcript of the com- 
missioner’s testimony before him, pointed out that the 
question asked by Chairman Esch of Commissioner Clark 
as to prohibiting strikes had been changed. 

Chairman Esch, after Commissioner Clark had stated 
his plan, asked: “And deny the right to strike upon the 
decision of the board?” 

Commissioner Clark replied in the affirmative. Mr. Sims 
pointed out that someone had crossed out the word “upon” 
and written in pencil the word “pending,” which would 
make the question read, “And deny the right to strike pend- 
ing the decision of the board?” The question in that 
form, of course, has an entirely different meaning from 
the original question. Chairman Esch said he had not 
made the change. 

The examination of Mr. Gompers by Representative 
Webster to ascertain Mr. Gompers’ views on compulsory 
arbitration legislation was precipitated by the following 
statement by Mr. Gompers: 

“I know that some men since I appeared before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, of which Sen- 
ator Cummins is chairman, where I expressed the views 
in a way that I have expressed here, said that I declared 
that I would not obey any law that was enacted if I 
opposed it. Of course, how silly that is, I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say, and how unsound and im- 
proper, but I do say that if I were employed at any trade 
or occupation with my fellows and the Congress of the 
United States should enact a law forbidding me and my 
associates from quitting work and making it an offense, 
punishable by a fine or imprisonment, I should quit my 
work and stand upon my rights as a free man, as a citizen, 
obedient to the guarantees of the Constitution of the 
United States providing against involuntary servitude.” 

“Mr. Gompers,” asked Representative Webster, “would 
that be upon the theory that you would challenge the 
constitutionality of the law?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Gompers. 

“Or would it be, whether it was constitutional or not, 
that you would not obey it?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“There can be no question about the constitutionality. 
The Constitution provides against involuntary servitude, 
and if I were compelled to work against my will that 
would be involuntary servitude, and no amount of legal 
enactment could take away that broader declaration of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

“I had in mind your statement made a moment ago that 
there was nothing to warrant such a law as would make 
lawbreakers. Of course, there could be no lawbreaking 
growing out of doing a thing not contrary to law. A law 
contrary to the Constitution is no law at all. I was ask- 
ing you whether you would defy this law if it were held 
to be constitutional,” said Mr. Webster. 


“I can conceive of no court competent to interpret and 
construe the Constitution of the United States that would 
uphold a law enacted by Congress declaring that men must 
work even though they decide for themselves that they 
will not work. That is involuntary servitude, and there 
is no getting away from it,” replied Mr. Gompers. 

“I agree with you,” said Mr. Webster. “There is no 
moral obligation resting upon any citizen to obey an un- 
constitutional law, but I was asking you whether you 
would obey it if it were constitutional?” 

“I would insist that if the court would so far trespass 
upon the fundamental character of that constitutional pro- 
vision—I should refuse to work,” said Mr. Gompers. 

“Even though it were declared by the constituted authori- 
ties of the government to be a constitutional law, you 
would defy it?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“It would not be the first time that the people have 
reversed the courts of our country,” replied Mr. Gompers. 
“If you want me to interpret that, I will give you an 
instance.” 

“T do not want to misunderstand you,” said Mr. Webster. 
“IT understood you to say that if the duly constituted court 
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of final authority should determine such a law to be con- 
stitutional, you would defy it. If I misunderstood you, I 
should like to be corrected.” 

“I do not think, if you will pardon me, that you should 
use the word ‘defy,’” said Mr. Gompers. “Let us use plain 
language.” 

“That is very plain,’ replied Mr. Webster. 

“So plain as to cast an aspersion,” replied Mr. Gompers. 

“You would not decline to observe it?” asked Mr. Web- 
ster. 

“I would not work,’ replied Mr. Gompers. “I would 
assert my natural right not to work and stop work at my 
own peril.” 

“It is your position that you would decline to obey a 
constitutional law of your country?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“I do not think that is a proper way of putting it,” 
replied Mr. Gompers. 

“Then you put it,” replied Mr. Webster. 


Mr. Gompers said he would give an illustration, and 
referred to the case of the dispute of the metal trades with 
the Buck Stove & Range Company. He told of the re: 
straining order and injunction issued by Justice Gould of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia against Mr. 
Gompers and his associates, prohibiting them from dis- 
cussing the questions involved. Mr. Gompers said he dis- 
cussed the matters as editor of the American Federationist. 
He said that Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, the late John Mitchell and himsclf 
were cited for contempt and given jail sentences. 


“If that be defiance, then it is,” continued Mr. Gompers, 
“but I asserted my constitutional right as a citizen. Judge 
Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
who imposed those sentences upon my associates and me, 
is no longer a judge, and the courts of our country +fus- 
tained my right. Then, let me say that there was this 
other and additional advantage by reason of that cause 
and case, the Congress of the United States enacted the 
labor provisions of the Clayton law. Those provisions of 
the Clayton law made in specific terms legal that for which 
I was hauled before the court first for contempt and then 
sentenced to imprisonment.” 


“It is my purpose,” said Mr. Webster, “to make some 
observations in Congress upon your testimony and I have 
not the slightest purpose to misquote you or to miscon- 
strue anything you say. I want you to keep me from 
doing that by telling me frankly, without any qualification 
or condition, just what your position is. I had got the 
impression from the newspaper reports of your testimony 
beforé the Senate committee that you had in effect taken 
the position that you would defy the laws of your country. 
Of course, I would not act upon that, and in fact I should 
like before this committee, speaking in an official capacity, 
to ask you this question and I want you to give me a fair 
answer so that there will be no possibility of miscon- 
struction of what your position is. 

“Suppose this Congress should incorporate in the bill 
that we now have under consideration some provision or 


provisions relating to compulsory arbitration and denying. 


to some extent or qualifying your right to strike and that 
law should be tested in the ordinary channels and in ac- 
cordance with the established procedure to the point where 
the Supreme Court of the United States declared that law 
in all intents to be constitutional and valid, would you 
advise the men constituting the organizations you repre- 
sent to go counter to the provisions of that law so inter- 
preted and construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States?” 

“The question that has been propounded is the one to 
which I have made answer,” said Mr. Gompers. “Of course, 
I do not think that I shall ever again work as a wage 
earner in a factory—it would be simply impossible—that 
is for any practical purposes. I would say that if I were 
a wage worker, I would still assert my right to quit my 
employment, even though in asserting that right it in- 
volved a violation of a declared constitutional statute. I 
would assert my right to quit work, to leave my employ- 
ment; the same right as you have, sir; the same right as 
every other man in business has or in the law has, to quit 
employment, to quit his client at any time when his inter- 
est or his whim or his fancy prompt him. No one under- 
takes to stop any man from quitting his business.” 


Representative Webster said he was “still in the dark.” 
He asked Mr. Gompers again whether he would be bound 
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by “A law declared to be constitutional by the Supreme 
ourt. 

“I would appeal to the conscience and the assistance of 
my fellow citizens in the United States to have that deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court reversed by the next Congress 
of the United States,” Mr. Gompers said. ; 

“Would you obey the law in the meantime?” asked My 
Webster. 

“I think I would obey it, but I am sure the workers would 
not,” replied Mr. Gompers. 

“Would you counsel or advise the workmen to obey it” 
asked Mr. Webster. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Gompers, “I should probably 
remain quiet upon that subject and permit them to act as 
their judgment as lawabiding citizens directed them.” 

“The purpose of my inquiry—” said Mr. Webster. 

“TI think I understand you, sir,” interrupted Mr. Gompers, 

“The purpose of my inquiry was to determine your atti- 
tude towards established, organized, constitutional goy- 
ernment,” said Mr. Webster. 

“I do not think that is in question,” said Mr. Gompers, 
“My character and my life’s work stand as an answer to 
that.” . 

“You have just stated that if this law should be declared 
corstitutional, thcugh it were your personal opinion that 
it was uz constitutional, you would not advise the members 
of your organization to obey the law,” said Mr. Webster. 
“Am I to understand from that that you would withhold 
the benefit of your very great influence as an exponent of 
lebcr in this country in a matter of the obedience of 
the laws?” 

“Your question is entirely speculative and hypothetical,” 
said Mr. Gompers. ~My work and the character of my 
work, my services stand—I am willing to submit them to 
any prejudicial opinion which may be held of me.” 

“When your point of view is so definite and well under. 
stocd upon a matter of this sort, why should you hesitate 
to give me the benefit of it now?” 


“I do not hesitate,’ said Mr. Gompers. 

“The very great benefit?” said Mr. Webster. 

“I do not hesitate,” reiterated Mr. Gompers. 

“Well, then, Mr. Gompers, you may answer this question 
for me—yes or no,” said Mr. Webster. “The Congress of 
the United States places upon the statute books a law 
relating to compulsory arbitration and the right of labor 
to strike, which, in your judgment, trenches upon the 
constitutional right of an American free man or in that 
behalf, and that law is brought on for a test in the courts 
as to its constitutionality and it finally reaches the Suw- 
preme Court of the United States and that tribunal declares 
that the law is constitutional, that the limitations placed 
upon the right to strike are valid and the machinery 
arranged for the arbitration of disputes is legal and con- 
stitutional, would you, as the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, advise and counsel obedience to the 
law or not?” 

“Perhaps I may be entirely in error, but I think the ques- 
tion is unintelligibly stated,” replied Mr. Gompers. “It 
occurs to me that it is unintelligible, that part of the ques 
tion, that if the Congress should enact a law for compul- 
sory arbitration and the right to strike. What I think was 
intended was to prevent the right to strike.” 

“The stenographer will please read the question again,” 
Mr. Webster directed, and the question was read. 

“T would, so far as the conduct of the workers was con- 
cerned, remain silent, and I should make an appeal to the 
people of the country,” replied Mr. Gompers. 

“That is all, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Webster. 


Gompers and the Plumb Plan 


In the course of his testimony, Mr. Gompers voluntarily 
referred indirectly to the Plumb plan as follows: 

“It is proposed to turn the railroads back to the private 
owners. I am not going to discuss that and I should prefer 
_ I should not be pressed to a discussion of that fea 
ure.” 

At another point he said: 

“Regardless of what my opinion would be, I do not want 
to discuss it, if I can avoid it here, as to the retention of 
the railroads by the government or turning. them over 10 
the private owners.” 

No member of the committee “pressed” Mr. Gompels 
to discuss the question. 
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Doak on the Clark Plan 


The statement of Mr. Doak, relative to Commissioner 
Clark’s arbitration plan, was, in part, as follows: 

“| regret the necessity of having to appear before this 
committee and desire to apologize for taking up your time 
in the presentation of anything bearing on the subject, 
especially since your committee had adjourned its public 
hearings, but in view of the fact that practically the last 
witness that appeared before you introduced a new thought 
or suggested things that the organized labor movement of 
this country cannot subscribe to, therefore duty compels 
us to make the request, and since the opportunity has 
peen afforded us to appear before you to contribute our 
pest thoughts in opposition to the plan as outlined. 

“The laboring men of the United States have at times 
in the past been disagreed upon certain policies and ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, etc., but at this time we are united in 


opposition to the infringement upon the rights of citizen- 


ship. Accordingly, we, in appearing before you today, 
present the protest of this great body of American man- 
hood and womanhood and their families and dependents as 
represented by that great body, the American Federation 
of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods, comprising as it 
does in round numbers as members five or six million 
organized workers, with their dependents probably twenty- 
five millions of the citizens of the United States. Please 
bear in mind that this is a large percentage of the citizens 
of our country. While not the majority, it is a large 
minority, and no one certainly can question the right of 
these great organizations to represent the organized labor 
movement of America, neither can the charge be made 
that we do not represent the sentiment of the member- 
ship in appearing before you today. 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Commissioner Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, appeared before you a few 
days ago and suggested plans for the adjustment of labor 
disputes on the railroads that must of necessity meet with 
the disapproval of all laboring men in this country, whether 
organized or unorganized. The extremely unfortunate part 
of this being that the learned commissioner was formerly 
an active advocate of the opposite principles he now sug- 
gests or advocates, and by nature of his position of many 
years’ splendid service as the head of one of these inter- 
national organizations, his latter day viewpoint may be 
misunderstood and interpreted as reflecting the sentiments 
of the rank and file of the membership in a greater or less 
degree. As much as any of us like to have to differ with 
him, nevertheless, he does not reflect the sentiment of any 
organized employes in his statements, neither can his con- 
clusions be accepted as reflecting anyone’s views now con- 
nected officially with the organized movement. His sum- 
marizations and conclusions, or observations, are just the 
opposite of the true situation, all of which I will try to 
point out as I proceed. 


“In appearing before you a few weeks ago I gave you 
as an individual the benefits of the thoughts that I per- 
sonally entertained regarding the question of the adjust- 
ment of disputes, at which time I tried to make plain that 
there was no necessity of any legislation on this subject. 
I advocated only mutually agreeable, voluntary methods of 
adjustment, pointing out as best I could my reasons for 
so stating that position. I still hold the views then ex- 
pressed as an individual and am now to a greater degree 
reinforced by having the judgment of the representatives 
of the American labor movement’s opinion on same. We 
all agree that nothing but voluntary methods are proper 
and will secure the results desired by the rank and file of 
our citizenship. We do not agree that those are the views 
of the persons advocating the destruction of organized 
labor, neither do we share the views of those desiring to 
exploit, bind and shackle the hands and feet of freemen. 

“The proposition presented to your committee by Mr. 
Clark is nothing but a first class disguised plan of com- 
pbulsory arbitration, carefully worded and beautifully ex- 
pressed. To the average layman it may appeal as being 
areal genuine, constructive plan, because it is stated that 
men should have the right to stop work as individuals at 
will and any number of them on the same day, but they 
cannot strike. Such policies have always been advocated 
by the opponents of organized labor. Surely if his plan 
Was put into effect, an individual could stop work at will, 
but if more than one stopped and a penalty were attached 
for a Strike, none would say that it was not a strike and 
the same results are accomplished. The suggestions of the 
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commissioner are unsound, and do not be deceived by his 
well expressed sentiments, and consider his plan another 
of those disguised compulsory arbitration plans. His is 
the same as the Cummins bill, only he has not been bold 
enough to prescribe the penalty for striking, leaving that 
for your committee to prescribe. The theory advanced in 
one sentence states that wage questions have become 
almost a nation wide question now and the parties have 
departed from their former one line or sectional plan of 
handling these questions. However, in another sentence 
he advocates the creation of regional or sectional boards, 
but when it comes to the final court or the court of last 
resort, he expects only one board to pass on all the ques- 
tions of the nation. He is either wrong in one particular 
or the other. He reasons that the lower tribunal should 
be truly representative of all the classes, but reasons that 
the final court should not be representative of either class. 
In other words, he would have a shopman’s case tried by 
tribunal on which a shopman was placed, but creates a 
board on which no representative of labor could possibly 
sit as the proper tribunal that should hold the final destiny 
over that case. A parallel case would be in the case of 
our government wherein the House of Representatives 
must initiate the appropriations, and be concurred in by 
both branches of the Congress, that the authority rested 
with the House to initiate the revenue measures and the 
Senate only could dispose of them. 


“The suggestion is made that the employes, the em- 
ployers, and the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
each nominate six men and the President could select one 
of these men for the final court, or disapprove of any of 
them as he pleases; that the Senate must confirm them 
and then they are simon pure independents, with the pro- 
viso that they must be disinterested in every way before 
they are even nominated or suggested to the President. 
It seems that it would be just as reasonable to have pro- 
posed that the President go to China, Japan, and India and 
select three men, have them swear that they did not know 
a box car from a gondola, or a passenger train from a 
locomotive, and make them the supreme arbitrators of the 
destinies of these railroad employes, because the Lord only 
knows how much finer the line could have been drawn to 
tie labor hand and foot. No labor man can have any 
chance of running this gauntlet, nor could anything be 
more certain that this is an attempt to destroy the rights 
of labor. 

“His whole scheme is so far reaching that no one in the 
labor world could for one moment accede to the plan. 
Therefore, we protest against any consideration being 
given such a proposed method of adjustment of labor dis- 
putes. 

“In behalf of these many million men and women we 
represent, let me state to you frankly, freely and without 
hesitation, that slavery in any form, under any guise, or 
clothed under any pretext is obnoxious and unsound and 
that if such conditions are imposed by statute upon Ameri- 
cans the shackles will be broken in the not far distant 
future. We respectfully submit that the proposed plan and 
many other proposed plans are, in our opinion, contrary to 
the very letter, spirit and intent of the Constitution of the 
nation, and regardless of what some may think, slavery, 
whether physical, industrial, or otherwise, will not exist 
under the Stars and Stripes. Men will not see their hands 
and feet fettered in order that a few undesirable public 
vultures may dominate the whole financial and social fab- 
ric of this country. We have fought from the beginning 
against such conditions. We burst asunder the economical 


. bondage of the mother country. We sacrificed many lives 


to free the negroes. We fought Spain-for the freedom of 
Cuba and the islands of our possessions. We fought the 
Imperial German Government and his majesty, Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern, and his henchmen, that the nations of the 
world may be free. from the domination of an assumed 
power that sought to place upon the world trade slavery. 
Yet before the treaty of peace is ratified, as a result of the 
last war, you seek to place the shackles of slavery upon 
American citizens by the suggestion of one of the sworn.. 
officers of the Government of the United States. ; 

“T dislike very much to think that our country should 
adopt the old policies of Russia, Turkey and Italy and 
make it a criterion for this country, yet this so-called legis-,’ 
lation, which is placed in the progressive class, advocates. . 
these old discarded policies that the war has supplanted. 
It seems that the masses of Europe are to come out of this 
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crisis with better results, but if this program of these 
people is adopted America takes the backward step and 
goes to conditions that were overthrown in these countries. 
I am a constitutionalist and have never advocated this so- 
called pure democracy, but I verily believe if Congress 
would take this step that it would be the greatest mistake 
of the age, and would do more to destroy those constitu- 
tional doctrines that have been advocated by the people 
who hold the same views that I do than anything known. 
It will simply start the agitation that nohe can foresee 
the end, and it will be the cause of more soap box orators 
springing up and will give the socialists and I. W. W’s and 
others cause for further inroads that may seriously 
threaten the present form of government. I am loath to 
believe that the United States is retrograding and starting 
to decay, yet if oppression is started in this country that 
is the beginning of the backward course. 

“Do not let the deceiver deceive you or throw you from 
your course by their polished words and grave assurances 
of the great disaster that confronts you if you do not 
throttle the rights of the people. Since the beginning in 
this country we have had our tories, copperheads, and 
Arnolds. They are here to serve a selfish interest today 
as they have been in the past, they are here to tell you 
that your government and mine are wrong, and that these 
American citizens are disloyal. We do not have to tell 
you, you already know that we have given our all in the 
defense of this country, and will continue to do so; all we 
ask in return is that our sacred rights for which we have 
fought be preserved inviolate from the invader, be he the 
capitalistic agitator or the radical agitator. Keep those 
sacred things that have been intrusted to you during your 
stewardship as the representatives of the people, and do 
not delegate, give or abridge those rights in any manner, 
so that when your stewardship ends the people still have 
intact those things that have made and will maintain this 
as the greatest country on earth. 

“Surely Mr. Commissioner Clark has not been so far 
removed from the rank and file of the laboring people of 
this country as to mean seriously that men would accept 
his proposed plan of industrial slavery. If it is true that 
he seriously believes that, it may be well for us to con- 
vince you differently. You may not believe it, but the 
railway employes have the most democratic form of gov- 
ernment known in the handling of their internal affairs, 
and when any one thinks their officers drive them they are 
mistaken. If the acts of Congress had to undergo the 
tests that our methods have to go through, some laws 
would not last long. It takes at least a two-thirds vote 
to ratify these matters and home rule is the first principle. 
In the first place, I freely believe any such an act uncon- 
stitutional if Congress ‘should attempt by its own motion 
to exercise such power. They are the elected representa- 
tives of the people, but when it comes to placing the des- 
tiny of ten million people in the hands of these men who 
are responsible to no one, it is the height of autocracy 
and is repugnant to every fundamental of Americanism. 
Men will just simply not tolerate such in a free country, 
and you yourselves would not submit to it.” 


VIEWS OF S. H. COWAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The views of S. H. Cowan, of Ft. Worth, Tex., chairman 
of a committee created by the Southwestern Traffic League 
and the Texas Industrial Traffic League to make a study 
of proposed railroad legislation, were read into the Con- 


gressional Record, October 7, at the request of Senator . 


. Sheppard, of Texas. 

In the statement printed in the Record, Mr. Cowan dis- 
cusses the Cummins railroad bill, the statement being a 
reply to an editorial in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
in which approval was expressed of certain provisions in 
the Cummins bill, principally those relating to consolida- 
tions and giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to readjust state rates out of alignment with inter- 
state rates. Mr. Cowan’s statement, in part, follows: 


“The News states that in the opinion of its editor it is 
not a fault in the bill that it provides for the consolidation 
of the railroads of the country under the ownership of 20 
to 35 corporations to be chartered by the federal govern- 
ment, and that even a greater consolidation could be ef- 
fected without depriving the country of competition, if 
desirable. Thus the issue on that point is squarely drawn, 
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and that is the most dangerous part of the bill. It would 
scarcely be denied that there is no precedent whereby Cop. 
gress can compel the railroads, simply because they per. 
form a transportation service in interstate commerce yp. 
der a charter granted by the state, to become incorporated 
under an act of Congress. Many states have aided the cop. 
struction of railroads in the beginning, by donations anq 
otherwise, and in many instances have exacted a promise 
at least, that when the earnings exceeded a certain per cent 
the same should be paid to the state in one form or another 
Your idea seems to be that the government can spit on the 
slate and wipe them off. 

“That the government can provide for the incorporation 
of railroads there is no doubt. The government may haye 
the power to acquire the railroads, but it cannot compel one 
railroad company, whether it is chartered by the goverp. 
ment or by the state, to take over and operate another road 
to purchase it, or to sell a part of its property to another. 
To my mind, that is very clear, unless, of course, it would 
be in case where a railroad was incorporated under an act 
of Congress reserving to the government that right or pro- 
viding for it by charter. I proceed upon the belief that 
only such consolidations as both or all of the consolidated 
railroads entering into the arrangement shall see fit to 
make can take place under this bill or any other bill that 
falls short of exercising the powers of the government to 
take over the railroads in the first instance. 

“If I am correct in that, then it need not be expected 
that these separate railroad corporations will take the Op- 
portunity of permissive consolidation, except for some ad- 
vantageous reasons. The only one that I have observed and 
that has been put forward at all, wherein the public would 
be benefited, is the reduction of expenses of operation and 
increased efficiency. A correct analysis of the situation on 
respective lines of railroads which may choose to consoli- 
date will demonstrate that such benefit is more imaginary 
than real. The stronger companies naturally do not want 
to take over the weaker ones unless it would benefit them. 
The weaker company would not want to sell out unless it 
gets a price that suits the owners of it. 

“The elimination of competition or the equivalent of 
pooling earnings is certain to be the objective in all such 
consolidations as do not amount to the acquisition of lines 
which merely extend the geographical area to be served by 
the stronger company which acquires the smaller lines. 
There is no obstacle now to accomplishing that if both 
parties see fit to do it. When it comes to an analysis of 
what goes to make up the operating expenses of the rail- 
roads, we find that unless the traffic can be increased so as 
to have a greater number of units of traffic for a given 
cost, consolidation does not lessen the expenses per unit, 
unless it. involves large investments of capital in the im- 
provement of the line, so as to reduce expenses in that 
way. 

“Presently there is no disposition to enter that field, nor 
does this law require it after such consolidation may have 
been made. The matter of improvements to better the con- 
dition of transportation or service on the weak lines is 
missing. : 

“The operating expenses consist of the five subdivisions, 
viz.: First, maintenance of way and structures; second, 
maintenance of equipment; third, the conducting of trans- 
portation; fourth, the traffic expenses; and fifth, general 
expenses, to which should be added taxes, not precisely as 
an expense but as a fixed charge. 


“Space forbids an analysis of each one of these, but there 
are more than 100 accounts in making up these grand sub- 
divisions, and if anyone will examine he will find so little 
that can be eliminated or reduced by consolidation that it 
would not amount to anything. Furthermore, if he will 
examine into the consolidations which have taken place he 
will find there was no reduction in expenses. In Texas, for 
example, take the Texas Central, which was taken over by 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. There is a possible elimina 
tion of a small amount in the matter of superintendence 
and general expenses. I don’t mean a reduction that has, 
in fact, taken place in such instances, but that which is 
possible, and which might amount to one-half of 1 per cent. 


_ Did the government reduce expenses on any line by unifica- 


tion? Just tell us about that. 

“Now, this bill permits the consolidation of competing 
lines and leaves it to the board of transportation to detel- 
mine what will be permitted, and there is no remedy t0 
prevent it. Who selects these systems? Answer: The rail 
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roads themselves. There is also a provision in this bill 
prohibiting the construction of any new line except by per- 
mission of this board or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Looking at past experience and viewing the matter 
from a rational standpoint, with full knowledge that the 
expectation in all consolidations will be to make money out 
of the transaction, I am willing to indulge myself in the 
prophecy that only those consolidations will take place 
which eliminate competition and ultimately will be injuri- 
ous. to the public interest if permitted. Where does the 
demand for it come from? If the government would now 
provide to lend money to railroads for extensions or the 
purchase of physical property of lines which will extend 
existing systems further, and thus enable them to con- 
centrate under one head and one control the aggregate of 
tonnage from a wider geographical area that will enable 
the extension of railroad systems in such way as will 
penefit the public interest by the economies resulting from 
the concentration of a large volume of traffic on their trunk 
lines and not abolish the incentive for the development of 
the country to produce that traffic it would create the in- 
centive. The plan proposed will not accomplish that; it 
will retard it. 

“My effort in behalf of live stock interests in these re- 
mote places is to wake them up in time to stop this thing. 


“The man who thinks there has been a change of heart 
in the railroad world so that they now have become benevo- 
lent institutions looking to benefit the public interests when 
it does not at the same time benefit their own is simply 
making a mistake. 


“There is one section to the bill and that is the taking 
of the surplus from the railroads that earn more than 
what may be denominated by the Commission as a fair 
return to be devoted one-half to the purchase of equipment 
and facilities to be rented out to the roads that need it 
and the other to be put into an employes’ welfare fund. 

“It would seem preposterous to turn the roads back to 
private ownership when they must pay a reasonable wage 
for all services performed and then make use of the sur- 
plus of roads that have been wisely constructed and are 
efficiently operated for any such purpose or to take it away 
from the roads which earn it. What they earn belongs to 
the corporations operating the properties, and it is nothing 
less than confiscation to take it. If the rates are too high, 
then they should be reduced, but the carrier should not 
have its revenue taken and devoted to some purposes, how- 
ever benevolent. 


“The constitution of Texas makes many provisions in 
regard to the incorporation and operation of railroads in 
this state and their rights, duties and liabilities, and pro- 
hibits the railroads from owning or having under their 
controi parallel or competing lines, and prohibits the con- 
sdlidation of any railroad company organized under the 
laws of this state and any railroad organized under the laws 
of any state or the United States, and it provides that no 
railroad corporation which was in existence at the time of 
the adoption of the constitution should have the benefit of 
any future legislation except on condition of complete ac- 
ceptance of all of the provisions of the constitution ap- 
plicable to railroads. 


“If this bill becomes a law, then Congress will have by 
the enactment placed it within the power of every railroad 
company in the state of Texas to abolish the constitution 
as applicable to them and to escape any and all manner of 
regulation by the state. Of course, they would do that. 
Does the News advocate that, I wonder? The purpose of 
the bill cannot be carried out without accomplishing that.” 


HANEY REPLIES TO MANKER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Lewis H. Haney, director of the Bureau of Research and 
Publicity of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
has sent to the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce a reply to the testimony given before the com- 
mittee by W. W. Manker, assistant traffic manager of 
Armour & Co., in regard to private cars. 


Mr. Manker referred to statements made before the 
committee by Mr. Haney, who urged amendments to the 
Esch-Pomerene bill with a view of correcting the alleged 
discrimination by the packers against the wholesale 


grocers through the use of refrigerator cars for mixed 
shipments. 
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Mr. Haney asked permission of Chairman Esch to offer 
rebuttal testimony on the subject, and the chairman asked 
him to submit his testimony in writing so that it could be 
incorporated in the printed record of the hearings. Mr. 
Haney’s rebuttal statement, in part, is as follows: 

“I make this statement in view of the fact that Mr. W. 
W. Manker of Armour & Company appeared before your 
committee and not only denied the truth of the statements 
which I made in my testimony before you on August 11th 
but also he reflected upon both my motives and my 
veracity. E 

“In the first place, in Mr. Manker’s testimony, I find 
numerous errors, the correction of which is vital to a cor- 
rect understanding of the discriminations which exist as 
a result of the operation of private refrigerator cars by 
the packers: 

“1. Mr. Manker twice makes the positive statement 
that every article enumerated in the list of packing house 
products, and on which the packing house product rates 
apply, is of animal origin. That this statement is incor- 
rect: appears from the fact that, in Supplement No. 7 to 
Texas Lines Tariff No. 2-D (applying between Shreveport 
and various points in Arkansas and Louisiana, and points 
in Texas), Item No. 2780-A, the following items are in- 
cluded: corn cooking oil, cotton seed cooking oil, cotton 
seed foots, lard substitutes, peanut cooking oil, soya bean 
cooking oil, and canned meats with vegetable ingredients. 
Furthermore, Item 3160 of Tariff 2-D above referred to, 
applies not only to fresh meats, butterine, etc., but also 
to ‘other articles,’ which articles are unspecified; and the 
tariffs of various southern roads which provide for ped- 
dling in transit of packing house products, provide for 
‘fresh meats, packing house products, and other commodi- 
ties shipped by packing houses.’ Such provisions enable 
the packers to ship any commodity, whether of animal 
origin or not. 

“2. Mr. Manker further states that when any shipment 
of pork and beans is made in mixed cars of packing house 
products, in Western, Southwestern, or Southern Classifi- 
cation territories, the weight thereof, and revenue thereon 
does not go in to make up the required minimum weight, 
and minimum charge of packing house products. The 
fact is that under the provision of Item 3160 of Texas 
Lines Tariff No. 2-D, the packers can ship in peddler cars 
‘other articles,’ and meat products, and ‘the minimum 
charge for each peddler car will be the charge for 10,000 
pounds at fresh meat rate,’ and ‘the charges on articles 
other than packing house products, fresh meats, etc., will 
be included in the revenue required in the minimum 
ciarge.’ Also Southern Railway System Miscellaneous 
Charges, Rules and Regulations Tariff No. 1, provides that 
any article shipped by packing houses may be included in 
peddler cars, and that if the weight of all commodities 
is less than 10,000 pounds, the difference is to be made 
up on the basis of the L. C. L. rate on fresh meat to the | 
first destination to which shipments are loaded in the car. 
Thus, pork and beans, or any other commodity shipped 
by the packer, does go in to make up the required mini- 
mum rate and minimum charge for the packer’s peddler 
car. 


“3. The witness alleges that non-perishable products 
shipped in the packers’ private refrigerator cars is very 
small in amount. It may be true that the total shipments 
of the packers in the shape of non-perishable grocery 
products is small as compared with their total meat ship- 
ments, but it is not true in a large number of their indi- 
vidual peddler cars that their grocery shipments are small. 
I have found several instances in which their cars con- 
tained 50% of grocery products, and in one case reliably 
reported to me, the only packing house products con- 
tained were a few pails of lard. I know of instances in 
which their refrigerator cars have contained items such 
as 50 boxes dried fruit; also 20 cases canned goods, to- 
gether with 4 sacks dried beans. It is the possibility of 
such instances of which we complain. The witness does 
not deny that the thing is possible. 


“4. It is alleged by Mr. Manker that the packers oper- 
ate only one peddler car per week on any one route. This 
error in statement is so easily disproved as to be surpris- 
ing. The Bureau of Research and Publicity of the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, through its own exam- 
iner, found that at Middlesboro, Ky., the Armour peddler 
car arrives on Mondays and Thursdays; Swift’s on Tues- 
days and Fridays; that at Waycross, Ga., Swift’s car 
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arrives Mondays and Fridays; and has letters to show 
that each packer, at many points, operates a peddler car 
from two to three times per week. As the witness reports 
himself as being Assistant Traffic Manager, such an error 
in statement is open to but one construction. 

“5. Mr. Manker further states that the peddler cars 
operated by the packers—by whom I understand he means 
the Big Five packers—are not always their own private 
cars. While I am not prepared to say that in rare in- 
stances Armour & Company may use railroad refriger- 
ator cars, I do most emphatically state that such instances 
are so rare as to constitute an exception to the general 
rule, and that Mr. Manker’s statement is likely to give a 
wrong impression. The packers own approximately 93% 
of all refrigerator cars suitable for the transportation of 
meats. The railways have practically no such cars, and 
there is a grievous shortage of refrigerator cars outside 
the packer-owned equipment. The packer cars are in prac- 
tice available only to the packers. The big packers occa- 
sionally rent out a car to any little packer who is on good 
terms with them. 

“6. Perhaps the allegation made by Mr. Manker, which 
if it were true would most seriously affect the case, is 
that in which he denies the packers’ meat cars receive 
special expedited service. To substantiate this allegation, 
Mr. Manker says that the packers’ peddler cars must of 
nccessity.move on a local way freight train which stops 
at every station; that there is absolutely no difference 
between the handling of a peddler car and the handling 
of any other L. C. L. freight, so far as the line haul is con- 
cerned, and that the loading and unloading of the peddler 
car and the railroad merchandise car is done with the 
same service. In making these statements, Mr. Manker 
fails to refer to various points which were set forth in my 
testimony, and I therefore assume that he was unable to 
answer them. If these points not mentioned by Mr. 
Manker stand, then his claim concerning expedited serv- 
ice falls. The points made by me were that frequently 
the railways’ ordinary merchandise cars are held up for 
lack of sufficient tonnage. As the jobbers report: ‘None 
of the roads are able to give local shippers daily service 
to what is known as intermediate points, it being a practice 
to hold freight for such points until such date as they 
have sufficient tonnage to make up a regular local car.’ 
Again, the merchandise cars available for the jobber are 
likely to be ‘set out’ while on the road, as is not the case 
with the packers’ peddler cars, and the wholesale grocer 
has his shipments frequently set out short of destination, 
resulting in a delay on the line of from 24 to 48 hours. 
Another universal complaint of the wholesale grocer is 
that his cars are delayed at division and junction points, 
either through failure to make connections, or for the 
purpose of transferring and checking freight. Another 
point that I made, and which is not refuted by Mr. Manker, 
is that if the regular merchandise car arrives after hours 
it is held over until the next day, while the packers’ car 
will be handled at once and sent on its way. It. has been 
established in hearings held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the big packers’ private cars make a 
much higher average mileage than cars leased by the little 
independent packers. It is a well known fact that ‘meat 
cars’ have been given expedited service on account of their 
perishable goods, and it stands to reason that when the 
contents are partly non-perishable, the same service is still 
given them. - 

“Mr. Manker’s argument appears’ to be largely based on 
the exceptionally favorable circumstances which exist in 
the case of such large stations as Chicago. The witness 
also refers principally to the movement of the cars as they 
are made up into trains which operate on a single division. 
No doubt in many cases the packers’ cars are hauled on 
the slow local trains, but that does not contradict the 
fact that they are hauled by fast freight to the points 
where they break bulk, nor the fact that they are expe- 
dited at division points and at terminals. I represent the 
great mass of southern jobbers who operate from rela- 
tively small centers, and most emphatically do not receive 
service which is at all comparable with that enjoyed by 
the packers. . 

“I would finally call attention to the fact that Mr. Heine- 
mann, who is secretary of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, and who has been employed by the packers for 
a number of years as a traffic man, recently testified before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
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that his testimony is in flat contradiction of what Mr 
Manker says. (This is one of the few evidences of com. 
petition among the packers which I have found.) When 
asked the questicn if as the rules work out practically, the 
packers do not serve from 150 to 200 miles away more 
expeditiously than other towns, Mr. Heinemann said: 
‘That is true; and I thought as I sat here the other day 
what a bunch of suckers you are to stand for it.’ 


“7, It is not true, as Mr. Manker states, that the pack. 
ers receive no advantage in rates under the tariffs pro. 
viding for the handling of packing house products jn 
peddler cars. Mr. Manker even goes so far as to assert 
that the packer is at a disadvantage because he pays for 
the icing he receives, while the railways stand for the 
icing in the ordinary refrigerator service. Later on in q 
statement, however, Mr. Manker himself admits that the 
packers do have a rate advantage in certain parts of the 
country, for he states that ‘the only territory in the United 
States where there is a lower rate on fresh meats and 
packing house products when shipped in peddler cars, than 
the prescribed class rates, is in the Southwestern Tariff 
Committee territory.’ This statement contradicts his pre- 
vious statement, and is in agreement with the facts 
brought out in my testimony in which I showed the amount 
of the advantage enjoyed by the meat packers in the ship- 
ment of all sorts of products in their peddler cars in 
Southwestern territory. It is true that Mr. Manker: goes 
on to argue that the low commodity rates in the South- 
west are to some extent offset by the fact that a minimum 
charge is imposed, based on the fresh meat rate to the 
destination of the car. This argument has little force, 
however, for the reason that this minimum charge is 
effective only in cases in which cars are not loaded with 
10,000 pounds or more. In the majority of cases there is 
no minimum charge. Even several years ago, when the 
Interstate Commerc2 Commission investigated the matter 
before the packers went into the grocery business, there 
were only about 25% of their cars which did not have the 
minimum loading. The fact brought out in my testimony 
remains unchallenged, namely, that on important classes 
of grocery products the packer is able to get transporta- 
tion in large parts of the Southwest at a rate which is 
from 7 to 8 cents a hundred pounds lower than the grocer 
pays. This is admitted by Mr. Heinemann in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, already 
referred to. ; 


“Furthermore, it cannot be successfully denied that in 
the South generally the packer, through his private re 
frigerator cars, receives a superior service on grocery 
products, while paying only the regular LCL rate on such 
products. 

“8. The packer witness, Mr. Manker, makes the state 
ment that no restriction exists in the tariffs limiting ped- 
dler car service to the packers, and he also alleges that 
the jobbers can operate cars under the same peddler car 
rule. Here again Mr. Manker comes in conflict with 
another packer witness, Mr. Heinemann, for the latter 
admits that under the present rate agreements the pack- 
ers have advantages, and merely claims that the jobber, 
if he would get busy with the railroads, might be able to 
compel them to give him the same advantage. The fact is, 
while I know of no rule which positively says that the 
jobber shall not receive peddler car service, there is no 
provision in the tariffs in the South for such service, and 
in the Southwest the tariffs are so drawn as to be avail 
able only to the packers. You will find various roads 
issuing their rules covering the transportation of packing 
house products in peddler cars, but you find no provision 
for any other class of products. The fact is that the 
system has been built up around the private car lines of 
the packers, and is practically available in the South only 
to those who have such cars. For example, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Company, which is referred to by 
the witness as being one on which the packers have no 
advantage, in a letter dated June 21, 1919, and addressed 
to me, makes the following statements: ‘We do not opel: 
ate refrigerator service contemplating the handling of LCL 
business. Refrigerator service on carload business is fur 
nished on request. We have in effect peddler car tariffs 
applying from Cincinnati, Charleston and Huntington to 
limited territory, on packing house products only. We 
have no peddler car service other than on packing house 
products.’ This is fairly typical of the situation on other 
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roads, although in the South many roads do not own 
refrigerator cars at all. 

“As to the statement that the jobbers have the advan- 
tage over the packers in that they do not have to pay for 
icing, I can only say that this is almost too absurd to 
warrant discussion. Mr. Manker, as a packer traffic man, 
must know that the packers have received from the rail- 
ways 1c per mile for the use of their cars, whether those 
cars are hauled empty cr loaded, and that the railways 
perform free the switching services involved in placing 
cars for the packers to load. The facts show that the 
packers have in past years made large returns on their 
refrigerator cars, and that even at present they are making 
in the neighborhood of 4% on their investment. The rail- 
ways have complained continuously of the rates paid by 
the packers, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last year found it necessary to take their icing stations 
away. In short, the packers pay for icing simply because 
in their arrangement with the railways they receive other 
advantages which more than compensate. 

“9, Finally, Mr. Manker says that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the discriminatory rates 
in the Southwest above referred to. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did in June, 1915, hand down a decision 
which maintained the existing commodity rates, although 
Commissioners Harlan and Daniels disapproved of the 
decision. It should be noted, however, that this was before 
the packers had gone into the grocery business to any con- 
siderable extent, and the Commission did not have under 
consideration the discriminations against dealers in 
grocery products which has arisen since that time. The 
Commission was concerned only with the earnings of 
peddler cars and merchandise cars from the point of view 
of the packer. 

“One of the most noticeable results of Mr. Manker’s 
effort to discredit my testimony is the fact that he does 
not touch upon the most essential points therein. He does 
not discuss the discriminations in mileage made by the 
packers’ cars as compared with the independent cars. He 
does not refer to the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports the percentage of the empty mileage 
is much greater in the case of the packer refrigerator cars 
than in*the case of the railroad refrigerator cars. Above 
all, he does not attempt to deal with the argument that 
so long as a large part of the railways’ equipment is 
owned by a limited class of shippers, so long there will 
be an unsatisfactory condition in the supply of that equip- 
ment. With the packers owning over 90% of the meat 
refrigerator cars, and 50% of all refrigerator cars, it is 
practically impossible satisfactorily to deal with the exist- 
ing shortage of this class of equipment. On the one hand, 
the few large corporations who are able to own and oper- 
ate refrigerator cars enjoy the benefit of such cars to the 
disadvantage of other shippers who may need them, but 
who are unable to own and operate them. On the other 
hand, the government is not in a position to order the 
railways to supply the needed equipment.” 


HINES URGES LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Chairman Esch, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, received a letter, October 8, from 
Director-General Hines, in which the Director-General de- 
clares that the public interest necessitates the earliest 
possible solution of the railroad problem and that delay 
in legislation will seriously impair the service. An 
identical letter was sent by the Director-General to Sen- 
ator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on in- 
lerstate commerce. The letter follows: 

“I know that you are exceedingly anxious to press the 
railroad legislation to the earliest possible conclusion. 
It occurs to me that you may naturally find that there 
are legislators that have not followed the subject as 
closely as you have and who may not have an equal 
appreciation of the reasons why the public interest neces- 
‘itates the earliest possible solution. I therefore write 
this letter to point out that delay in legislation will seri- 
ously impair the public service by virtually suspending 
Improvements and the acquisition of equipment and by 
— imperiling the morale of the railroad organi- 

n, 
, ‘The difficulties I point out could not be obviated by 
€ government remaining in control of the railroads 
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from week to week, pending adoption of the legislation, 
because the suspension of the improvement and equip- 
ment program and the impairment of morale could not 
be remedied by such a course. 

“Pending the passage of railroad legislation, uncertainty 
naturally exists. Such uncertainty makes it impossible 
for the government to plan or carry forward necessary 
additions and betterments and to acquire essential new 
equipment. And such uncertainty likewise makes it im- 
possible for the railroad companies to make such prepa- 
rations. 


“In order to keep abreast of the growth of business 
in this country it is indispensable that the railroads 
should continue to spend large sums in the acquisition 
of new equipment, the enlargement and unification of 
terminals and the construction of additional and the en- 
largement of existing shops, engine houses, turntables, 
etc., and in the carrying forward of normal programs 
for the revision of grades, construction of additional main 
tracks, longer and more numerous passing tracks, etc. 

“In the year or two prior to the beginning of federal 
control this work was largely arrested by the difficulties 
of securing materials and labor and also by the difficulty 
of securing new capital. During the year 1918 this work 
was largely restricted to things which could be promptly 
done and which would have a relation to winning the 
war and also restricted by the scarcity of materials. 
The result was that the comprehensive programs for de- 
veloping the railroads were largely interrupted. During 
the calendar year 1919, there has been unadvoidably an 
almost complete stoppage of all these matters because of 
the prospect of early termination of federal control and 
the resulting indisposition on the part of Congress to 
make appropriations large enough to provide for ex- 
tensive improvement programs to be carried on with 
government funds under the direction of the Railroad 
Administration. j 


“Hence a vast amount of work now remains to be done 
which the intervention of the war has necessarily de- 
layed and accumulated, and the result is that during 
the year 1920 very large capital expenditures ought to 
be made to make up for the interruptions inevitably due 
to the war and to prepare the railroads to serve ade- 
quately the increased traffic throughout the country. This 
is particularly true as to equipment, as it seems to be 
reasonably certain that in the fall of 1920 there will be 
need*for materially more freight cars than will be avail- 
able if the corporations are not able promptly to make 
plans for the additional equipment which the government 
has been without provision to acquire. 

“In order to make the necessary preparations for ad- 
ditions and betterments, including equipment, it is ob- 
vious that considerable time must be allowed for planning 
the improvements and for raising the money. Even the 
physical planning for the improvements cannot be suc- 
cessfully made until the legislation shall be determined 
upon and the improvements cannot be entered upon with- 
out knowledge as to how the money can be raised to pay 
for them; and the raising of the money will, of course, 
be dependent upon the fact and character of the legis- 
lation. Even thirty days’ delay in the ability to make 
plans means a probably much greater delay in carrying 
the plans into effect, and if legislation should be so de- 
layed as to prevent the definite making of plans until 
well along in the spring, the probability is that the plans 
could not be carried out at all in time to meet the rail- 
road traffic requirements in the latter part of the summer 
and fall of 1920. 


“What I have said above with regard to capital ex- 
penditures, of course, does not affect the situation as to 
maintenance work on the railroads. The federal control 
act and the contracts which the government has made 
with the majority of the railroad corporations impose 
an obligation to return the railroads to their owners in 
substantially the same condition as they were in when 
they were taken over, and the Railroad Administration 
is carrying on its maintenance work on this basis. 

“A different and entirely distinct element of great im- 
portance is the question of morale of the railroad forces. 
Undoubtedly uncertainty and suspense cannot improve 
morale and serious prolongation of uncertainty and sus- 
pense would very greatly impair morale. So far, I feel 
both the railroad officials and the railroad employes are 
withstanding in a splendid way the injurious influences 
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of uncertainty and suspense, but I am sure that it will 
become more and more difficult for both officials and 
employes to concentrate upon the present performance 
of their work rather than dwell upon the future condition 
of the railroad business and their relation thereto. This 
is an inevitable manifestation of human nature, which is 
not subject to any criticism. But it is a fact and the 
sooner legislation can be completed the sooner can a fav- 
orable influence take the place of the unfavorable in- 
fluerc? which the uncertainty is bound to breed. 

“While I believe that you personally are fully alive 
to the importance of these factors, it has occurred to me 
that it might be helpful to you to have my views in 
regard to them.” 


FOLK NOT FOR PLUMB PLAN 


Former Governor Joseph W. Folk of Missouri is not an 
advocate of the “Plumb Plan” of solving the railroad prob- 
lem. The inference that he favored that solution has been 
created by the fact that his name was carried in the com- 
mittee appointed by Prof. E. W. Bemis of New York City. 
Governor Folk has written to Prof. Bemis, and also to The 
Traffic World, pointing out that the use of his name as a 
member of that committee is unauthorized as against the 
condition which he laid down in a letter to Prof. Bemis 
dated September 22. The letter to The Traffic World is as 
follows: 

“I have noticed several times my name has been used in 
such a way as to carry the inference that I am for the 
‘Plumb Plan’ of solving the railroad question. I am not 
for the Plumb plan, and I enclose you copy of a letter writ- 
ten to Professor Bemis on September 22 last, making clear 
this fact. 

“By reason of my former connection with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as chief counsel, I have received 
many communications from different parts of the country 
on this subject. I shall be glad if you will publish this 
letter and the letter to Professor Bemis in The Traffic 
World, in order that there may be no misunderstanding.” 

The letter to Prof. E. W. Bemis is as follows: 

“I have your letter in reference to the committee. 

“While I appreciate the compliment of serving on a com- 
mittee with so many public-spirited and distinguished citi- 
zens, I could only consent to do so if the committee would 
be {ree to consider any and all plans of solving the railroad 
question, and to suggest such plan as in the judgment 
of the committee seems best. 

“IT would not be willing to serve on a committee to work 
for the passage of the so-called ‘Plum plan,’ as I am not for 
that plan. So if the committee is to work for this special 
plan I shall have to ask to be excused from serving on it. 
If, however, the purpose of the committee is to look into 
all plans and to make recommendations in accordance with 
its best judgment, I should be glad to co-operate in that 
direction.” ; 


FAVORS FOURTH SECTION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Evans of Nevada, in a speech in the 
House October 8, discussed the fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce and advocated rigid application of 
the long-and-short-haul rule. 

“An effort is being made,” said he, “to obtain a law 
restraining any railroad from charging more for a shorter 
haul than for the longer haul, the shorter haul being 
included in the longer, over the same line and in the 
same direction. This statement is too simple to be un- 
derstood, but it means that Congress is asked to enact 
a Jaw that will prevent a railroad from charging, say, 55 
cents per hundred for hauling cement from Kansas to 
Boise, Idaho, when the rate over the same line to the 
coast, 500 miles farther, is but 40 cents per hundred. 
Sixteen thousand tons of cement used in the Arrow Rock 
dain, in Idaho, was hauled from Kansas, and it cost this 
government $48,000 more to haul the cement to Idaho 
than it would have cost to haul it 500 miles farther to 
the coast. A law is needed because the railroads wish 
to have the right, under the rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to do just such things. 

“The railroads say that they must meet ‘water compe- 
tition’ with an equivalent rate to coast cities in order to 
get freight that would otherwise be carried by water. 
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The whole trouble is that it discriminates to destroy water 
traffic. These examples of discrimination against sections 
and states can be shown to have occurred numierlesg 
times. Impossible to state what this has cost Nevada 
but more than a million dollars per year for fifty years 
and it still continues, costing our producers more io ship 
wool to the greatest wool market, Boston, than from points 
500 miles farther west. 

“A tariff on magnesite, tungsten, and other minerals 
would not be needed in our state only for this enormoys 
drain of money which, if it could have been saved and 
expended upon our struggling industries, would have 
doubled and again doubled our decreasing population 

“The iniquity and injustice of this practice against a 
whole state must stop. Nevada demands on even break 
All the protection this whole country needs is for ow 
government to protect its citizens, their lives and prop. 
erty, everywhere on earth. We hear much of freedom of 
the sea, while England dominated the great oceans any 
man could sail his tub to any port. England, upon small 
islands, without great natural resources, but an indomits. 
ble spirit, excelled with free trade. The question of ships, 
railroads and transportation is particularly a national 
problem, and not one to be compromised on any such 
narrow basis as benefits to single individuals, single jin. 
dusiries, single states, or even single sections of the 
United States, but a problem to be settled with justice 
on the basis of national welfare. It is not a problem 
of rates between cities, but is much more. It is nota 
problem of railroad transportation alone, but of trans- 
portation in general, whether over highway, railroad, or 
steamship line; and the House committee is approaching 
the subject with hearings designed to bring out all the 
facts and to show just what step should be taken to insure 
justice both to the transportation industry and to the 
nation which it serves. 

“This solution would seem to grant to each transporta- 
tion industry—railroad and steamship line—a fair field in 
which to develop; a field in which the railroad and steam- 
ship iine could compete in healthy rivalry, ultimately 
specializing on that profitable work for which each had 
proved itself the better fitted. 

“We may encourage shipping and all other national in- 
terests by less of governmental paternalism and exactions, 
Give states equal opportunities. The time has come to 
stop the ever-increasing growth of bureaus and centraliza- 
tion of too much power at Washington over states which 
couid more efficiently and economically act for themselves. 
The Union will be more strongly cemented by granting 
each state the care of its local and peculiar needs. Do 
not discourage your citizen with too much governmental 
instruction and interference, but encourage -him to work 
oul his own salvation.’ 


RATES ON WOOL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

All wool shippers, both at Pacific coast terminals and in 
the intermountain country, October 7 opposed the proposal 
of the Portland District Freight Traffic Committee (its 
docket No. 886) to eliminate fourth section departures in 
rales on wool, from the western sheep country to Atlantic 
sexvoard wool markets. They said the wool business, 
since 1913, had been on the existing basis and too great 
a hardship would result from a change which might it 
crease the revenues of the carriers, but probably would 
decrease them, even this year. They said it certainly 
would decrease them next year, because a change, such 
as suggested, would drive many of the wool growers oll 
of business. Representatives of the wool warehouses, 
esiablished on a co-operative basis by the big packers and 
the wool growers, said the warehouses on the Pacific coast 
would be compelled to move from Portland and _ other 
terminals, probably to Missouri River points. They were 
uncertain as to where they would have to go but they 
were certain they would have to move. 

The declarations were made in a conference called bY 
Directors Chambers and Thelen, which was attended als0 
by Assistant Directors Hastings and Atkins, on behalf of 
the Railroad Administration; Joseph N. Teal and Rogers 
MacVeagh, for the northwestern wool growers and walt 
housemen; S. W. McClure and H. W. Prickett of Salt Lake 
City, for the National Wool Growers’ Association; and 
John A. McDowell, for the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 
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At the start of the conference Director Chambers ad- 
mitted that there were no fourth section violations because 
the fourth section orders pertaining to the rates on wool 
had never been re-opened and were in full effect, so the 
jepartures from the long and short haul rule were not 
violations. The orders are those issued in carrying out 
the Commission’s decision (opinion No. 1830, 23 ICC) 
written by C. A. Prouty, and which, the wool men said, 
was regarded as the magna charta for the wool industry. 

Until that decision was made, they said, buyers of wool 
came out from Boston and other eastern markets and 
offered the sheep men so much a pound for their clip. If 
the market went up the buyers obtained the benefit, but 
not the growers. Seven or eight years ago the sheep men 
decided to try co-operative selling. They did not make a 
success of their effort, because they had not the money 
needed to finarc2 such an expensive crop, until they ap- 
pealed to the big packers for money. By co-operation 
petween them they established a wool warehouse in Chi- 
cago. By co-operation between the sheep men and Swift 
&. Co. they established a co-operative warehouse at Port- 
land, and for the last four or five years the clip has been 
concentrated at the Pacific coast points and shipped to the 
east, usually in the grease, because efforts at scouring, 
according to Mr. McClure, have not been successful. 

The fact that the departures from the fourth section are 
not violations was brought out by Mr. MacVeagh, who 
made a general statement as to the situation. Director 
Chambers admitted that the Portland committee had pro- 
ceeded on an erroneous assumption in suggesting the elimi- 
nation of fourth section violations. 

“Packer money is in the warehouses,’ said McClure, 
“but the management is in the hands of the wool growers. 
Last year the packers loaned as much as $11 on a sheep. 
I think they lend the sheep man too much money on his 
flocks. When we clip the wool they often lend eighty per 
cent of the market price of wool. We would like to estab- 
lish the wool business on a co-operative basis with ware- 
houses at Portland, San Francisco and San Diego. If you 
can maintain this Portland rate we can do it. If it cannot 
be done, the warehouses will have to be closed, because 
Portland cannot pay $2.40 on wool. The investment in the 
houses is not so great. The one at Chicago cost, I think, 
$450,000. But the value of the wool that passes through 
them is great. It is in financing the wool to the market 
that is the expensive part of the operation.” 

Mr. Teal, as a director in a Portland bank, said that if 
the rate structure was changed the loans could be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Teal asked Mr. McClure what would be the effect of 
a change in the rate structure. 

“It would be very unfortunate,” said Mr. McClure. “You 
people at Portland have loaned more on our sheep than 
they are worth now. Eleven dollars was loaned per capita 
on sheep when they were bringing from $15 to $18. Now 
these sheep can be bought for $12—yes, $10. The end of 
the war brought a drop in the price of sheep.” 

According to an exhibit filed by Mr. Prickett, the present 
rate on wool, baled, from Portland, is $1.25, proposed, 
$239; in sacks, $1.815; proposed, $2.815. He suggested 
that if any change must be made that the rates be made 
not more than $2.40 and $2, and that they be graded ac- 
cording to distance. 

Mr. Hastings asked Mr. Prickett if he knew of any rea- 
son why an intermediate rate should be any higher than 
a terminal. Mr. MacVeagh protested that that was not 
this case, adding that the conferences before the Portland 
committee were almost broken up by questions involving 
the general transcontinental case. All protestants united 
I saying that, regardless of the transcontinental case, 
they desired a continuance of the present rate structure 
because any change would hurt more than it would help. 

Mr. McDowell, for the wool manufacturers, also asked 
for a continuance because, he said, the present system 
had resulted in an increase in the production of wool in 
America. A change, he said, would result in higher prices 
for the present, but an ultimate reaction against the 
AMerican sheep grower. 


FREE. PORT INQUIRY 


_ Inquiry into the advisability of establishing “free ports” 
I the United States was begun before the House commit- 
lee on ways and means, October 10. The inquiry was based 
a bill introduced by Representative Nolan of California. 
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The committee asked for expressions of opinion from cus- 
toms’ officials of the Treasury, commercial officials of the 
Department of Commerce, and from members of the United 
States Tariff Commission. The plan was to have the offi- 
cials followed on the witness stand by merchants, shippers 
and city officials desiring the adoption of the policy. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


On account of the strike of longshoremen in New York, 
practically no permits to make export shipments are being 
given by the Railroad Administration. The permit system, 
however, has not been abolished. 

The Shipping Board, contrary to reports presumably 
started by representatives of other ports, is not contem- 
plating a diversion of ships from New York on account of 
that strike. The situation has not reached the stage where 
consideration of such a move is regarded as necessary. 


SHIPPING EMBARGO LIFTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The ban on shipments to United Kingdom ports placed 
on United States Shipping Board vessels, due to the rail- 
road strike in England, has been partly lifted. In making 
the announcement the Division of Operations made public 
two telegrams addressed to the assistant directors of op- 
erations. The one sent October 4 follows: 


You will clear and despatch immediately all vessels that are 
now completely loaded and waiting orders for United Kingdom 
ports. You will continue to report all vessels now loading for 
United Kingdom ports forty-eight hours before completion for 
further instructions on same. Nothing in this will be under- 
stood as authority to resume bookings for United Kingdom 
ports. 

Operators are directed to “continue loading and dispatch- 
ing all United Kingdom vessels for ‘which you have cargo 
in hand or booked,” in a telegram sent October 6 modify- 
ing the earlier wire. “Until further advices,” it read, “do 
not authorize resumption of bookings beyond commitments 
already made unless you have steamers partially booked, 
in which event advise and will authorize sufficient book- 
ings to complete.” 


PORT WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


At the request of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Minnesota, Senator Nelson of that state introduced 
in the Senate, October 7, a bill under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be authorized and directed 
to condtct investigations and to make orders relating to 
warehouse facilities of railroads at Atlantic, Pacific and 
Guif coast ports. 


The object of the proposed legislation is to relieve short- 
ages of cars by the erection of grain elevators or ware- 
houses at the coast ports. In a letter to Senator Nelson 
the Minnesota commission sets forth that “never in the 
history of cur state have we had the trouble we have had 
this year. Grain has been threshed and dumped on the 
ground on account of the shortage of cars. Thousands of 
bushels of potatoes have also been dumped in places where 
it was impossible to get cars, and if we had had an early 
frost, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of potatoes 
would have been spoiled.” 


Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, said the asso- 
ciation had recommended such legislation as that proposed 
in the bill introduced by Senator Nelson. He said there 
was very little elevator space along the coasts and that 
this resulted in cars being used for storage purposes. 


The bill (S. 3183) introduced by Senator Nelson, author- 
izing and directing the Commission to conduct investiga- 
tions and to make orders relating to warehouse facilities 
of certain common carriers at certain ports, is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to investigate the warehouse facilities of the various 
common carriers by railroad at the several ports on-the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and Gulf coasts at which such carriers have track- 
age, for the purpose of determining whether each of said car- 
riers has warehouse facilities proper and adequate for the 
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prompt and efficient handling of all grain and grain products 
transported by such carrier to such ports for export. 

Sec. 2. That in making such investigation public hearings 
shall be held, of which interested parties shall be given notice 
and at which they shall have an opportunity to be heard. 

Sec. 3. That if, upon such investigation, it shall be found 
that such warehouse facilities of any such carrier or carriers 
are not adequate for the purposes mentioned, then and in that 
event said commission is authorized and directed to determine 
what new facilities or additions to existing facilities will be 
reasonably necessary for such purposes and to make proper 
orders requiring said carrier or carriers to erect such new ware- 
houses or to make such additions to existing warehouses as are 
so determined to be necessary. 

Sec. 4. That the said commission shall have authority to fix 
reasonable charges for the storage of grain and grain products 
in all such warehouses owned or operated by such carriers. 


PORT EQUALIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An after-the-event conference on port equalization was 
held by Directors Chambers and Thelen October 8. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore interests deSired to protest against 
the order equalizing south Atlantic and Gulf ports with 
north Atlantic ports on the basis of making rates to the 
Gulf and south atlantic ports the same as those to New 
York. The Philadelphia people claimed that they had had 
no notice of any such proposal, and they expressed sur- 
prise that an order had been made establishing the New 
York basis of rates for application at the Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports. 


“We had no notice of the efforts being put forth by the 
southern lines to have this done,” said H. P. Wilson, who 
acted as chief spokesman for Philadelphia. The Philadel- 
phians emphasized the point of no notice to such an ex- 
tent that Director Thelen felt constrained to say that if 
the Philadelphians had had no notice, it was not in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the Railroad Administration. 
He said that there were press notices on the subject and 
southern traffic organizations appearing to be trying to 
give the widest possible publicity to their desire to he 
placed on what they called an equality with New York 
and other north Atlantic ports. 

Those participating in the conference were: Carl Gie- 
sow, for New Orleans; Luther M. Walter, as a representa- 
tive of all southern ports; H. P. Wilson, Professor Emory 
Johnson and George S. Webster, for Philadelphia; G. S. 
Henderson and A. E. Beck, for Baltimore; W. H. Chandler, 
for the Boston Chamber of Commerce; C. J. Austin, for 
New York Produce Exchange, and William A. Cox, for 
the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce. Directors Chambers 
and Thelen had present as assistants to them, Conrad 
E. Spens, in charge of import and export matters for the 
Traffic Division, and George T. Atkins, Jr., traffic assistant 
in the Division of Public Service. 

The conference developed into a discussion with Phila- 
delphia and Baltimcre defending the port differential situa- 
tion at north Atlantic ports against attacks by New York 
and Boston. In addition, Philadelphia and Baltimore ob- 
jected to extending the New York basis to the south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. All others represented in the con- 
ference were either in favor of the equalization, or at 
least not opposed thereto. 

Among the points made by Mr. Wilson against the ex- 
tension of the New York rates to the southern ports was 
that it would require the long hauling of traffic at com- 
paratively low rates, which, he indicated, he thought would 
be a wasteful service. 

“The same rates apply to St. Johns, Montreal and Hali- 
fax,” observed Director Chambers. “A number of the 
southern ports require much shorter hauls than to the 
Canadian ports.” 

“IT understand the Canadian roads made the rates to 
the Canadian ports and that American roads are not re- 
sponsible for them,” said Mr. Wilson, by way of answer 
to Director Chambers’ observation. Mr. Chambers said 
that the American roads had concurred in the rates to 
the Canadian ports, and therefore were responsible, in a 
degree, at least, for their maintenance. 

“My understanding as to what the southern ports are 
seeking,” said Director Chambers, “is the attraction to 
them of tonnage from the manufacturing centers that is 
needed to make up desirable miscellaneous cargoes.” 


At the suggestion of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Walters repeated 
the substance of the arguments at the conference which 
preceded the order of the Railroad Administration to 
equalize the ports. He said the southern ports simply 
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wanted to be placed on an equality with the north At. 
lantic ports. Associations of shippers, represented at the 
conference, he said, had asked to be freed from the cop. 
gestion at the north Atlantic ports, especially because the 
water rates established from the ports by the Shipping 
Board are the same from all ports. Mr. Wilson denieg 
that Philadelphia had ever been so congested as to war. 
rant such a blanketing as had been ordered. He said the 


“Railroad Administration had done more than was neces. 


sary. Mr. Walter said that the rates had not been blan. 
keted. Mr. Chambers, to show that the idea that extra 
long hauling would be caused by the equalization, read 
the mileages to the southern ports and contrasted them 
with the mileages to the Canadian and the more northerm 
of the north Atlantic ports. He desired particularly to 
direct attention to the fact that the south Atlantic ports 
are much nearer a large part of Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory than the northern north Atlantic ports. 

Prof. Emory Johnson, who appeared for the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange, was proceeding to build an argument 
on the fact that Philadelphia had not been advised of the 
prior conference on port equalization, when Director The. 
len called attention to the publicity efforts that had been 
made by the southern ports and the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The professor, however, said that the president of 
the Maritime Exchange, within 48 hours, had told him 
that he had not heard of the proposed equalization until 
Monday of this week. One of the southern men called 
attention to the fact that one of the most prominent news- 
papers in Philadelphia had published a column about the 
conference the day after it was held. 

The professor then undertook to make an argument on 
the proposition that it was unfortunate that at this time 
anyone should propcse reductions in the revenues of the 
carriers by this scheme of equalizing the ports. Mr. Cham- 
bers said there would be no reduction in the total reve- 
nue, because the rate will be the same no matter to which 
port the tonnage may be taken. Professor Johnson asked 
the question as to whether it was fair to compare New 
Orleans with Montreal. 

“I think so,” said Director Chambers, “because the ton- 
nage moving to the ports other than those of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore always has been and 
probably always will be light. The Central Freight Asso- 
ciation lines on traffic to New Orleans, on this equalization, 
will get almcst twice as much revenue as they would get 
on traffic to Montreal.” 

It was suggested by Professor Johnson that such a big 
change should not be made without consultation and ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commission, “or some 
other public authority.” 

To show that Philadelphia does not suffer fron: conges- 
tion, George S. Webster, director of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, at Philadelphia, told about the 
extensions that are being made to the harbor facilities, 
notwithstanding the fact that at the present time not more 
than 65 per cent of the facilities are in use at one time. 
Director Chambers remarked that congestion usually re 
cults from the failure of boats to arrive at a given port 
at the time tonnage from the interior had been delivered 
there, thereby indicating that the congestion, about whic) 
there had been talk, was not attributable, primarily, to a 
lack of facilities. 

Ports other than Philadelphia and Baltimore, apparently, 
were not inclined to discuss the subject on their own 
initiative. Director Chambers called on Mr. Chandler for 
expression as to the feelings of Boston. 


“Boston is not inclined to play the dog in the manger 
in this matter,” said Mr. Chandler. “There is no reason 
for port differentials now and there has not been for the 
last six or seven years. There was a reason for a dif 
ferential in 1876, and at the time of the Fink award iD 
1887. At the present, as I understand it, the ship rates 
from all north Atlantic ports are the same. Continuance 
of port differentials affords foreign ship lines an oppor 
tunity to demand higher rates from the differential ports 
than from New York. In that way foreign ship lines 
the past have absorbed the differential and deprived Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore of the benefits. 

“IT cannot see how I could object to the southern ports 
being given the same rates as Boston and other north 
Atlantic ports. I’m liberal and can see no reason for por! 
differentials. They amount to a _ bonus ¢éo the forelg? 
steamship line. I would favor the abolition of differem 
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tials, and that would put all the ports on the same footing 
and require each to hustle for business on terms of equal- 
ity. If Boston cannot obtain the export business origi- 
nating in Boston, in competition with Charleston and 
Savannah, then she is not entitled to it. If Charleston 
and Savannah can persuade the railroads to carry freight 
from Massachusetts to the south Atlantic ports, there will 
pe evidence that there is something wrong with the port 
of Boston, and Boston ought to know about it.” 

“Our pcsition is that the rates to all ports from New 
Orleans to Portland should be the same, no matter where 
you come from or where you are going,” said Mr. Austin, 
speaking for the New York Produce Exchange. He said 
that Mr. Lincoln of the Association of Commerce had 
asked him to represent the Association of Commerce at 
the conference, but he, Mr. Austin, had failed to ask Mr. 
Lincoln what position he should assume for that asso- 
ciation. Therefore, what he said applied only to the New 
York Produc2 Exchange. 

“New York cannot see how you can justify differentials 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore,’ continued Mr. Austin. 
“We are willing to go to the Interstate Commerce ,Com- 
mission, if necessary, but we cannot see how, under pres- 
ent conditions, there is any justification for the differ- 
entia!s.” 

In behalf of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Henderson said that when Baltimore had heard of the ap- 
plication for port equalization, there was a suspicion that 
the question of port differentials would be raised. 

“IT think the remarks of Messrs. Chandler and Austin 
have justified our thoughts on that point,” he said. ‘We 
are not, of course, prepared at this conference to under- 
take a new justification of the differential adjustment 
which has been fcur times approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“This application of the New York rate to the south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, means either that the rates to 
Savannah are too high, or that export traffic will be 
carried for less than the cost of service.” 

“The whole trouble with traffic to the north Atlantic 
ports,” remarked Director Chambers, “seems to be the 
expense east of Pittsburgh. At times, it has seemed that 
all the transportation troubles of the country were con- 
centrated in that territory. At times, it has seemed as if 
the lines there had more traffic than should be sent to 
them.” 

A. E. Beck, for the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, said that Baltimore and Philadelphia 
should be kept on the present basis. He said that he 
didn’t believe the proposed equalization was going to have 
much influence on European trade, but that it would set 
up an intense competition in the South American trade. 
Therefore, he said, he agreed with Mr. Chandler that it 
Was incumbent upon each port to get out and hustle. 

William A. Cox, for Norfolk, said that that port has 
no objection to the propcsed equalization. All it asked 
was an assurance that it would be in as favorable an 
cdjustment as other ports. 


BETTER PACKING OF EXPORT GOODS 


(By Harry M. Knowlton, Manager, Packing Service Department, 
Safepack Mills, Boston, in the Association News.) 





The proper packing of export goods is of the utmost im- 
portance. American consuls have repeatedly emphasized 
the need of adequate packing if American products are to 
Colupete successfully with those of other countries. In the 
ase of some foreign countries it has been said that “com- 
pelition is almost reduced to a basis of good packing 
rather than to competitive merit or superiority of the 
articles themselves.” 

Good packing not only protects the contents of the pack- 
age during shipment, but it is also an advertisement. It 
shows a consideration for the buyer, an effort to have the 
s00ds reach him in as good condition as they left the fac- 
lory, attention to details, or efficiency. Poor pecking gen- 
erally results in damaged goods, with the consequent 
lors of money and delay in repairing or replacing the 
gocds. It also often results in lost customers. 

To pack correctly for any foreign market a knowledge 
should be had of such factors as the following: Foreign 
import duty regulations and their effect on the size, weight 
and contents of the package; foreign climatic conditions 
a Tegards the necessity of protection from heat, cold or 
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moisture; foreign freight handling facilities at ports of 
entry as regards the liability of the package to damage 
by rough handling; foreign transportation facilities as 
regards the size and construction of the package adaptable 
to transport by railroad, steamboat, mule back or by men. 

The best insurance against damage during shipment is 
to anticipate the damage and pack securely enough so that, 
barring violent accident, there can be no damage. Re- 
gardless of where the responsibility for the damage lies 
there can be no doubt that the most logical place to start 
reform is in the shipping room, in better packing. 

Commodities which are susceptible to damage by abra- 
sion, impect or moisture should as a rule be packed in a 
closed box or crate. Boxes for very large and heavy 
articles are generally not as economical as a crate because 
lumber of excessive thickness must be used to secure the 
required strength. Such articles should preferably be 
packed in a well braced crate. 

Textiles are packed both in cases and in bales. Bales are 
liable to damage by hooks but nevertheless they are pre- 
ferred in many countries whose import duty is levied on 
the gross weight of the package. The danger of damage 
to bales by hooks can be lessened by the use of stiff fiber 
board or thin veneer on the sides and ends of the bale 
beneath the burlap covering. Liquids must of necessity be 
shipped in tight containers such as bottles, cans, drums or 
barrels. 

Wherever possible packages should be so constructed 
that they will rest safely on side; top, bottom or end. 
Little attention is often paid to such marks as “This Side 
Up,” the package being handled or stowed on the face 
found most convenient. 

It is very important that box and crate lumber be sound 
and well seasoned (to a moisture content of from 12 to 18 
per cent based on the dry weight of the wood). Lumber 
which is of low grade and contains large knots, decayed 
spots, or large checks or splits makes weak containers. 

Containers made of green or unseasoned lumber lose a 
large part of their strength upon drying out in transit, this 
being chiefly due to the shrinkage of the wood which 
loosens thé grip of the nails. 

This condition was well illustrated in the case of a cargo, 
valued at nearly $5,000,000, which recently arrived at 
Lisbon with many boxes falling to pieces, due, according 
to a Lloyd’s report, to the shrinkage caused by the use 
of green lumber. e 

Hardwoods such as beech, birch, maple or elm may be 
used in boxes and crates, as well as soft woods, such as 
white pine, yellow pine, spruce or fir. Also the use of 
hardwoods often results in economy because thinner wood 
may be 1/16 less in thickness, and inherent strength and 
greater nail holding power. 

In boxes, when the soft woods used are % to %-inch 
thick, the hardwoods may be 1/16 less in thickness, and 
when over ¥%-inch thick and not more than 1 inch the 
hardwoods may be %-inch less in thickness. In crates 
when the soft woods used for the frame or braces are from 
1 to 2 inches in thickness the hardwoods may be 14-inch 
less in thickness, and when over 2 inches thick, the hard- 
woods may be %-inch less in thickness. 

The particular thickness of lumber required for a box 
or crate is dependent upon the size, weight and character 
of the contents. With so many variables a general rule 
cannot be laid down which is safe to follow. In most in- 
stances the failures noted in export containers by the 
writer have been due to improper design or insufficient 
nailing rather than to the use of too thin lumber. 

Very narrow pieces should not be used either in boxes 
or crates, because of the difficulty of properly nailing them 
and because of the serious weakening effect which knots 
and other defects are liable to have on such pieces. In 
boxes no pieces less than 2% inches wide on the face 
should be used in any part except cleats. In crates no 
piece less than 3 inches should be used for the frame or 
braces, and pieces less than 2% inches wide should not be 
used for sheathing. 

The nailing or bolting of a box or crate is the most im- 
portant single element in its construction. Just as a 
machine or a structure is no stronger than its weakest 
part so is a box or crate no stronger than its nail holding 
power. Definite rules govern the size and spacing of nails 
which insure adequate nailing. All nails of size 20 penny 
or less used either in boxes or crates should be cement 
coated, as they have from 10 to 30 per cent more holding 
power than uncoated nails. 
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In boxes the size of the nails holding the sides, top and 
bottom to ends is dependent upon the species and the 
thickness of the lumber holding the points of the nails 
after driving. In the hardwoods such as beech, birch, 
maple, ash, elm or gum, the penny of the nail should be 
the thickness of the end or cleat expressed in eighths of 
an inch. Soft woods such as white pine, yellow pine, 
srrvuce or fir should take the next penny larger. 

Thus if the box end or cleat is made of %-inch birch the 
size of the nail would be 4-penny; if made of %4-inch white 
pine the size of the nail would be 5-penny. The spacing 
of the nails holding sides, top and bottom to ends should 
be: For 6-penny nails and smaller, 1%4-inch apart when 
driven in the side grain of the end and 14-inch apart when 
driven in the end grain of the end. For nails larger than 
6-penny the spacing. of the nails in end construction may 
be increased from the above 14-inch for each penny over 6. 

Nails securing cleats to ends should be long enough to 
pass through the cleat and through the end and clinch 
\Y4-irch and should be evenly staggered. In crates the size 
of the nail is determined by the thickness of the frame, 
brace, or sheathing to be nailed on. In frames and braces 
the length of the nail should be not less than twice the 
thickness of the frame or brace through which the nail 
passes. In sheathing the nails should be 2-penny larger 
than the thickness of the member expressed in eighths of 
an inch. Frames and braces should have not less than two 
nails in each nailing edge. In braces and in sheathing the 
nails should be evenly staggered and should be spaced 
approximately 2% inches apart. 

Cross braces should have not less than two nails driven 
through both pieces, and should be clinched where pos- 
sible. Braces should have as many nails as can be driven 
without splitting either member. On heavy crate frames 
bolts should be used in place of nails, not less than two 
bolts to each framing edge with cut washers under bolt- 
heads and nuts, except under heads of carriage bolts. Holes 
should be of the following sizes: For frames 1 to 1%4-inch, 
%,-inch; for frames up to 3 inches thick, 44-inch; for frames 
over 3 inches thick, 5¢-inch. 

All. boxes and most crates should be metal strapped. 
In addition to strapping affording greatly ircreased 
strength at minimum cost, it also is of great assistance in 
preventing pilfering. Unannealed steel strap makes a 
stronger binding than annealed strap because it has 30 per 
cent more tensile strength. The gauge and thickness of 
strap required depends of course upon the size and weight 
of the package. 

The most commonly used sizes range from .015-inch to 
0.20-inch in thickness and from %-inch to 1 inch in width. 
It is of the utmost importance that the strap be stretched 
to maximum tightness before nailing or sealing, as a loose, 
even though well nailed or sealed, strap loses a large part 
ofits efficiency as a binding. 

Great possibilities exist in the saving of enormous 
amounts of cargo space by baling textile materials. Dur- 
ing the war, when ship spec2 was valued so high, the War 
Department saved $50,000,000 by baling such materials as 
clothing, tents, blankets and cloth in place of packing in 
cases. 

The waterpoofing of packages is also very important. 
Hardware, textiles, clothing, food products such as biscuits, 
crackers, candy and breakfast foods, furniture, vehicles, 
and many other products, require waterproof protection. 
The hazards of damage by moisture may be any or all of 
the following: Dampness in the hold of the ship, surf 
spray in unloading in lighters, or heavy rains. When ports 
and terminals are congested packages often lie around 
for days with no covering. Machinery and vehicles should 
be well slushed with a compound which is stiff enough to 
adhere and not drop off and which does not contain grit 
or any injurious acid. 

The War Department used a compound consisting of 
four parts light slushing oil and one part white lead with 
good results. Boxes, crates and bales should be lined with 
a strong, strictly waterproof paper. The standard paper 
adopted by the War Department for this purpose was 
cuplex asphaltum waterproofed paper made of two sheets 
of No. 1 sulphate kraft cemented together with asphaltum. 
This paper was found to have remarkable resistance tna 
the penetration of water and also possessed of great 
strength. For lining boxes and crates the weight of the 
paper used was two 30-pound papers cemented together 
and the weight used for bales was two 60-pound papers 
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cemented together with the outside sheet also saturated 
with asphaltum. 

Marking and packing are very closely related in that if 
a package is improperly marked and goes astray all the 
attention paid to good packing is lost. In many Cases 
foreign buyers give marking directions, and these should 
be very carefully followed. The destination of the goods 
and other markings should be plainly stenciled in large 
letters with waterproof stencil paint. 

Some foreign countries have marking rules, and in the 
case of shipments to these countries these rules should be 
complied with. Duplicate markings should be placed ona 
tag inside the package so that the destination of the pack. 
age can be learned if by any possibility the markings op 
the outside become defaced. 


PACKING FOR EXPORT 


(Commerce Reports) 


The packing of goods for export is not a matter to be 
lightly passed over, nor one that can safely be left to the 
discretion of an untrained shipping clerk. On_ packing 
depend the arrival of the goods at the station of the 
foreign buyer, the amount of rail and ocean freights 
charged for their transportation, and often the amount of 
customs duty that must be paid before their admission to 
the country of destination. It is a subject that calls for 
close, intelligent study. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
sought to aid new exporters to foreign fields in their pack- 
ing problems by the publication (in Commerce Reports) 
of numerous articles on correct packing received from 
consular officers and of a monograph (Packing for Export, 
edition now exhausted) containing suggestions for the 
preparation of American merchandise for shipment to 
foreign countries; and the bureau believes that the fol- 
lowing British views on the subject—-which have special 
reference to Latin-American markets—should be of inter. 
est. In its September 4 issue the British (Government) 
Board of Trade Journal says: 


The acting British consul general at Valparaiso states that 
the packing of British manufactures for the Chilean market is 
frequently contrasted with United States packing, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, and while American packing is a by- 
word for its defects, by comparison British packing is remark- 
ably good. 

But there are exceptions to the rule, and it should also be 
borne in mind that the American mistakes are largely due to 
the many firms coming into the competition for the first time, 
and they will learn by experience. Doubtless there are many 
exporters to Chile from the United Kingdom who thoroughly 
understand, either from personal observation or through direc- 
tions from their buyers, what is required in the way of pack- 
ing, marking, and shipping for Chile. Some importers send 
their suppliers printed directions on these matters. There are, 
however, always some firms, and more now than ever, which 
are newly interested in this trade, and which would welcome 
a repetition of general advice, while even more experienced 
firms have something to learn from special expert advice re 
specting particular goods. 


Stenciling—Essentials of Packing—Study of Tariffs 


Of general warnings, one that the shipping companies 
find frequently disregarded is the stenciling regulation. It 
is obligatory that all cases, bales, ete., for Chile should 
have stenciled on them in black characters the port of 
destination as well as the net and gross weights in kilos. 
The letters should be at least 2 inches high. Yet cor 
signments continually arrive at Valparaiso bearing marks 
and numbers other than in stencil, and consequently the 
gocds have to be re-marked before they can be cleared. 
In order to avoid confusion these marks and no others 
should be put on the tops of cases. > 

In respect of cases containing assorted goods facility 
and economy in clearance through customs is gained by 
stating the weights of each kind of goods separately on all 
the documents. : 

Packing in general may be considered from tliree dif 
ferent aspects, namely, the preservation of the goods, 
economy in the duties, and economy in weight and space. 
On British bottled goods imported to Valparaiso, for exall- 
ple, there is often a loss of 40 per cent, as against 5 per 
cent on German packing of competing goods. Again, to 
take bathtubs, a certain local importer recently received 
three consignments from the United Kingdom and one 
from the United States. On the former there was a 1058 
respectively, of 50 per cent, 40 per cent, and °3% per 
cent, while on the latter the loss was 2 per cent. 
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Economy in the duties leviable necessitates a thorough 
study of the import tariff. Shovels pay no duty when im- 
ported complete, but the metal bases and wooden handles 
each pay duty if imported separately. Against this con- 
sideration, however, the shipping company states that 
made up separately they are much easier to handle and 
less likely to be broken. However, provided they are 
carefully packed the balance of gain lies in avoiding the 
duties: by sending the shovel complete. 

As regards economizing weight and space, an illustra- 
tion may be given in the packing of certain English chemi- 
cal tabloids. These are at present packed 25 in an unnec- 
essarily large bottle, which is filled up with cotton wool. 
The same sized bottle would hold 50 tabloids and still 
leave space for the necessary minimum of cotton wool. 
And since the duties are levied according to the weight 
of the bottle and packing, a margin could thus be gained 
to obtain a higher price while selling a cheaper article. 
The full bottle would also prevent the surreptitious ex- 
traction by dishonest chemists of a few tabloids. A useful 
precaution would be to label each bottle with the num- 
ber of tabloids it should contain. 


Importers’ Views as to Papers and Stationery 


Subjoined are the opinions of certain importers estab- 
lished in Valparaiso as regards some specified lines of 
gocds in which they have had considerable practice. 

As regards flat papers, it is the custom to press pack in 
bales common news and printing papers, but it is strongly 
reommended that writing papers, book papers, and tissue 
papers be also packed in hydraulically pressed bales, and 
that cases be used only for coated papers or when espe- 
cially ordered by customers. The advantages of baling 
over casing are that the packages are cheaper and 
stronger and occupy less freight spec2. Further, before 
the war the steamship companies carried bales of paper 
at a lower freight rate than they did cases. For baling 
the paper should be wrapped in oil paper and hessian 
and hydraulically press packed. The bale should then be 
made up, top and bottom, with three-quarter inch boards 
strengthened across by four stout battens on both top and 
bottom, 14, by 3 inches, and bound together by seven- 
eighths inch iron hoops passing around the bale over the 
battens and fastened with a buckle at the side. The 
method of fastening the ends of the iron hoops with small 
oval-headed rivets is unsatisfactory, as they work loose 
and drop out, and the hoops consequently come off. The 
hoops should further be fastened with one or two short 
nails to the battens. The use of the narrow and weak 
hoops should be avoided. 

Bale packing will easily carry a weight of a quarter ton 
gross, beyond which weight it is not generally advisable 
to go, taking into consideration that from the time the 
bales are landed in Chile the work of stowing in custom- 
house sheds and delivery to consignees is done by man- 
ual labor. 

Only the best classes of papers should be-packed in 
cases, and then only when so instructed by the buyer. 
When cases are asked for they should be strongly made 
énd should have battens at the ends similar in strength to 
these described for bales, passing around the top, bottom 
and sides. The battens should be bound, further, with 
hoop iron and should be nailed only through to the ends 
and sides of the case in. order to avoid damage to the 
contents. 

Exporters of stationery should take careful note of the 
feduirements of their Chilean customers as regards the 
detailed weights of goods, which should be: given on the 
‘commercial invoice. Take, for example, the case of boxes 
of correspondence cards and envelopes. .The Chilean cus- 
‘mhouse charges duty on plain cards at 0.60 peso (the 
Chilean gold peso is equivalent to $0.365 United States 
currency) a kilo (kilo—2.2046 pounds), on gilt-edged cards 
at 2 pesos a kilo, and on envelopes at 1.20 pesos a kilo. 
he importer consequently must know the weights of each 
of these, and also of the cardboard box, given separately 
on the commercial invoice. Otherwise the customhouse at 
the Chilean end will have to open up the cardboard boxes 
and Weigh the goods there, with consequent trouble, delay, 
and tisk of damage to the goods. The weights should in- 
variably be given in kilos and grams. 

Porceiain, Glass, and Earthenware—Sundry Textiles 


, Porcelain, glass, etc., should come in strong cases suited 
9 the class of contents. Heavy or fragile articles, such 
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as of metal or porcelain, liable to movement within the 
package, should be packed in cases subdivided in the in- 
terior as the nature of the articles may demand. Porce- 
lain and glass goods may often be advantageously packed 
in casks. 

Earthenware fittings have been imported for some time 
packed with straw wrapped around each article in the 
package, and the result has been all in favor of this style 
of packing. Yet it is considered that greater care ought 


_ to be taken by packers in binding the straw better with 


strong cord. A little more cord tied more tightly makes 
a solid parcel, with the result that breakage is less. Loose 
straw around the package is very little protection, and 
not nearly so effective as the tight parcel. 

Bathtubs are at present nested three or four in a crate, 
with the result that if one is broken all are damaged in 
that crate. They should be packed three in a crate with 
a strong frame, all the size of the roll or rim of the bath- 
tub between each bathtub in the crate, and felt placed all 
around wherever the bathtub touches the frame or crate. 
The three bathtubs should then be securely bound to- 
gether at the rims before being placed in the crate, so 
that in the event of the crate being broken the bathtubs 
still have the frame to protect them. 

Boys’ wool jerseys should be packed light in paper; the 
gross weight is required for customs purposes. Twill 
shirts should be packed in paper and gross weight given. 
Women’s hair nets should be packed light, not one in each 
envelope. Silk ribbon should show the net weight. Vel- 
vet ribbon should be packed light; boards should be re- 
moved and the ribbon put up in paper. In the case of 
women’s trimmed hats the material used should be stated 
very clearly, i. e., whether silk, straw, or other material 
with silk, as the duties vary according to the material, 
and the customs officials are very strict in these matters. 


Trade With Colombia 


British consular officers in Colombia desire to direct the 
attention of United Kingdom exporters to the following 
points in conjunction with trade with Colombia: 


Many important firms dealing with Colombia are of the opin- 
ion that packing is perhaps even more important than cheap 
prices. It is undoubtedly true that once a Colombian firm gets 
hold of a foreign firm that will take the trouble to follow out 
earefully packing: instructions, it will continue to place orders 
although cheaper prices may be offered from another quarter. 
The Colombian customs tariffs aré based on a fixed rate per 
article per kilo of gross weight. Owing to the inadequate in- 
ternal communications of the country, any merchandise brought 
into the interior must undergo very severe handling and be 
subjected to many changes from railway to steamer, and from 
steamer to railway. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that goods imported into Colombia should be packed in such a 
way that they will be able to stand the very rough journey 
inland, and, at the same time, that the packing shall be suffi- 
ciently light to avoid excessive customs duties. Bales of goods, 
etc., should, if possible, not exceed 90 kilos, nor should they 
weigh less than 70 kilos. 

Close attention should be given to the following: When orders 
are received from Colombian importers, manufacturers and 
shippers should insist on the Colombian clearly stating in writ- 
ing the ‘‘consular declaration’’ of each article which will ap- 
pear on the consular invoice. Heavy fines are imposed under 
the Colombian law for incorrect declarations. 

Insufficient attention is given by British manufacturers to 
the importance and value of advertising in Colombia. Adver- 
tisements should be in Spanish, large, attractive, and brightly 
colored in order to appeal to the Latin temperament. 

Catalogues also should be in Spanish, and it is desirable that 
if English weights and measures are used the metric equiva- 
lents should be given. Prices may be quoted either in sterling 
or in North American currency, as both systems are thoroughly 
understood. In shoe catalogues French and English sizes should 
be given, and in hat catalogues French, English, and Italian 
sizes, as some clients order in one measurement and some in 
another. 

Attention is also called to the desirability of preparing new 
and up-to-date catalogues as soon as possible. The experience 
of most buyers is that catalogues issued before the war or dur- 
ing the first year are of no use now because of the great dif- 
ference in prices. 


Usefulness of Corrugated Board Sometimes Overlooked 


The British consul at San Salvador points out that Brit- 
ish exporters show great negligence in their methods of 
packing. It is false economy to wrap expensive silks— 
and other goods—in two or three sheets of light paper and 
then to start them on their long journey. A single sheet 
of corrugated cardboard protects the goods infinitely bet: 
ter, and our American competitors discovered this a long 
time ago. 

The consul has inspected some cigars from Jamaica 
which arrived by parcel post. The boxes sent by a British 
firm were reduced to matchwood and some 500 good cigars 
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These had been packed in boxes inclosed in 
thin paper. The same post brought a lot of 500 cigars 
shipped by an American firm in Jamaica. These were 
carefully packed, with corrugated cardboard over the 
usual boxes, and not a single cigar was damaged. 

Competition is very keen, and, if we are seriously trying 
to increase our trade, we must watch the important ques- 
tions of careful packing and prompt delivery with the 
strictest attention. 


EXPRESS PACKING RULES 


The Educational Service Bureau of the American Rail- 
way Express Company has put out the following state- 
ment: 

“Preparations are being made to put the new express 
packing rules into effect on December 10, the date author- 
ized by the United States Railroad Administration, which 
recently approved the new requirements. This is regarded 
by express traffic officials as one of the most effective 
steps taken to safeguard merchandise in transit by ex- 
press since the unification of the various lines into the 
American Railway Express Company, which is agent of 
the government in handling the express business of the 
entire country. 

“The new rules were put into effect to induce shippers 
to turn their business over to the carrier so that it can, 
with reasonable care on the part of the express company, 
be handled properly. The rules will not permit the use 
of paper wrapping for packages over 25 pounds, nor of 
ordinary paper boxes, wrapped or unwrapped, when the 
weight of the contents is over that limit. For shipments 
over 25 pounds, wooden containers, or fiberboard, pulp- 
board or corrugated strawboard containers of specified 
test strengths, are required. 

“This standardization of express rules will place the 
express service on the same basis as freight, so far as the 
character of the cartons used is concerned. In fact, the 
new express rules were modeled on those of the railroads 
and require the same kind of containers, except that in 
the express service a wider latitude is permitted in the 
size of the carton used. The new regulations are embodied 
in Supplement No. 5, to Express Classification No. 26, 
copies of which may be secured at any express office. 

“The regulations were authorized by the Railroad Admin- 
istration to meet present day conditions, when the ex- 
press traffic has reached abnormal proportions without a 
substantial increase in the car facilities available for 
handling it. Express traffic supervisors are of the opinion 
that the stronger containers required will very perceptibly 
help to improve the express service and to protect the mis- 
cellaneous commodities shipped by express from damage 
or interference en route. It is calculated that the time 
remaining before December 10 will be sufficient to enable 
express shippers to adjust themselves to the new packing 
requirements.” 


FREIGHT CAR SITUATION 


“As further evidence that the freight car situation can 
really be attributed to the general crop surplus,” says a 
Southern Pacific news bulletin, “a bulletin issued by a San 
Francisco bank estimates California’s wheat. harvest at 
14,000,000 bushels—double that of last year and the largest 
since 1907. 


“It is estimated that the national -production of barley 
will reach 195,000,000 bushels, of which California will yield 
31,150,000 bushels, nearly one-sixth. 

“The estimate for rice is 43,000,000 bushels of paddy. 
California’s proportion of this is more than one-fifth, 
8,750,000 bushels, a phenomenal crop with respect to rapid 
strides in development. 


“Some indication of the tremendous movement of perish- 
ables out of California may be gained from the estimate 
of the Pacific Fruit Express that the amount of ice used 
this year in safeguarding shipments is 63 per cent above 
that of last year. Interstate shipments by the Pacific Fruit 
Express from January 1, 1919, to September 30 total over 
73,000 carloads as against 51,000 for the same period last 
year. 

“The grape movement is already 2,400 cars ahead of 
last year. . 

“In the face of this phenomenal demand for equipment, 
the railroads are imploring shippers to load to the limit 
and release cars immediately.” 


were dust. 
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CAR SUPPLY MEASURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


Emergency demurrage tariffs have been approved by 
Director-General Hines. They carry a penalty demurrage 
of ten dollars a day on refrigerator cars after the fifth 
day and a like penalty on lumber not reconsigned at the 
expiration of forty-eight hours. The sole object of the 
charges is to release equipment and when the demand 
for cars returns to normal the usual rates will apply for 
the whole time of detention. 

The demand for refrigerator cars is so great that big 
losses have taken place in the fruit regions through the 
inability of railroads to get refrigerators unloaded and 
on their way back to points of origin. 

In conferences on the subject many lumber interests 
have assented to the penalty for failure to reconsign cars 
within forty-eight hours. Protests, however, were expected 
from what are known as transit dealers. Lumber manv- 
facturers, as a rule, are said to approve. 

The tariffs carrying a penalty charge for the detention 
of refrigerator and lumber cars are. effective on seven 
days’ notice, October 10. Lumber shippers, to avoid the 
imposition of increased demurrage charges on all kinds 
of cars, admitted that their offenses in holding cars for 
transit purposes were probably greater than those of other 
shippers. 

In announcing late in the day October 3 his determina- 
tion to have local committees to study and accelerate the 
movement of freight cars within terminals and to impose 
a penalty charge of $10 per car on refrigerators held under 
load for more than five days and a like penalty on car- 
loads of lumber not reconsigned within forty-eight hours, 
Director-General Hines said: 


“To study the expedition of the movement of freight 
cars, both loaded and empty, within terminals in order to 
overcome avoidable delays and thus increase the efficiency 
of the freight car equipment of the country, special ter- 
minal committees have been arranged for at seventy of 
the principal terminals of the nation, each to be composed 
of local railroad representatives and a representative of 
shippers. 


“The work on these committees will be pushed vigor. 
ously and every possible effort made to prevent delays 
to freight cars at terminals. 

“The Railroad Administration has received numerous 
complaints recently that refrigerator cars were being ul 
duly detained at destinations and that cars loaded with 
lumber held for reconsignment were also being unduly 
held. 

“During the present emergency, in order to prevent uD 
due detention of equipment, authority has been given to 
publish immediately for account of all carriers under fed- 
eral control effective on seven days’ notice, the following 
rules: 


1. On refrigerator cars which are not unloaded at the expira- 
tion of five days after the hour at which free time begins to 
run under the demurrage rules, a storage charge of $10 per car 
will be assessed for each day or fractional part of a day there- 
after that such car is held under load. 


2. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsignment, a stol- 
age charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each day or frac- 
tional part of a day that a car is held for reconsignment after 
48 hours after the hour at which free time begins to run under 
the demurrage rules. 


3. These charges will be assessed regardless of whether cals 
are held on railroad hold tracks or delivery tracks, including 
consignee’s or other private sidings and will be in addition to 
any existing demurrage and storage charges. 


“These rules were authorized for publication after col 
sultation with shippers.” 


The imposition of the penalty for slow disposition o 
refrigerator loads and failure to give prompt reconsignmelt 
orders on lumber was the result of a check, made by the 
car service division, of equipment used for two things ol 
prime importance in this era of high cost of living—foo 
and building materials. With regard to 550 cars of Tumber 
from the Pacific coast, the reports to the car service off 
cials showed, they were held for more than four days walt 
ing for reconsignment. The lumbermen, in consultation 
with Railroad Administration officials, represented that there 
is no need for delay in giving reconsignment orders, be 
cause lumber on cars can be sold, out of hand. The effect, 
they said, of allowing practically unlimited time for re 
consignment is to enable the man who has the power 0 
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jispose Of the car to hold an auction and force the price 
yp in accordance with the necessities of the bidder. 

Reconsignment has been a bone of contention in the 
jwmber trade for years. The manufacturers and the whole- 
glers Who have yards in which they sort lumber have 
daimed that it was being used by brokers, who have no 
facilities for handling lumber, to cut in on the market 
either demanding premiums or cutting prices because they 
have lumber “in transit” from mills that have no selling 
organization, other than the brokers, and no wholesale 
yards from which retailers or builders can obtain supplies. 
At times the manufacturers and wholesale yard men have 
advocated prohibitive rates on cars billed blind, with a 
view to having them reconsigned to a customer who has 
peen found after the car was started from the mill point. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, never ac- 
ceded to the imposition of prohibitive charges on the busi- 
ness of What the manufacturers call the “transit men.” 
It consented, however, to the imposition of transit charges 
at rate-breaking points, thereby making the: through rate 
on lumber reconsigned at such points higher than the com- 
bination of locals based on the rate-breaking points, the 
object being to prevent delays at a time when equipment 
was in demand in quantities far greater than the supply. 

The refrigerators on which the penalty will apply are 
not those used in the fresh meat trade. The penalty will 
attach to the ordinary ice-box type in which fruits and 
vegetables are transported. The fresh meat refrigerators 
are cars cooled by the circulation of brine, because fresh 
meat requires a temperature, for its safe transportation, 
lower than can be borne by fruits and vegetables. Fresh 
meat cars, aS a rule, will not be subject to the penalty 
charge. Most of them are owned by packers and go from 
private track to private track, so the demurrage rules 
have not applied to them since the Commission, in the 
private car case, reversed its decision in the Procter and 
Gamble case. 

None of those who are trying to separate the meat 
packer from his refrigerator cars has ever accused the 
railroads of delaying fresh meat cars. Packers have ac- 
cused the railroads of slow time in the movement of such 
cars, but those who are fighting the packers accuse the 
railroads of giving expedited movement to the packer re- 
frigerators, thereby discriminating against the wholesale 
grocers, because groceries can be loaded in the brine re- 
frigerators, although the empty space in fresh meat re- 
frigerators cannot be used for fruits and vegetables. 


At the car shortage conference, September 19, between 
the committee of the National Industrial Traffic League 
and Officials of the Railroad Administration, Assistant 
Director Young, of the Division of Operation, said delays 
in unloading refrigerators ran from four to ten days. He 
did not charge that refrigerated freight was being held 
fora favorable market, but it is the belief of railroad men 
generally that fruits and vegetables are held in cars for 
the same reason that “transit” lumbermen are accused 
of delaying reconsignment of their cars—the holding of 
an auction, so to speak, and obtaining prices higher than 
would rule were there prompt unloading, so that the car 
could be sent back for more fruits and vegetables. 


Whether the penalty charge will have the effect of re- 
leasing equipment, it is believed, will depend on the state 
of the market when cars subject to the penalty arrive 
either at reconsignment points or final destination. If 
the supply in the market is very short, the penalty will 
mean nothing to the dealer or broker, because he will be 
able to pass it on to the consumer. If the market is soft, 
It will result in prompt disposition of the freight so as to 


avoid the penalty. 

Wholesale lumber distributors who use transit cars are 
protesting against the imposition of the ten dollars a day 
penalty for failure to reconsign cars before the expiration 


of forty-eight hours. Members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, National Wholesale 
and National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations are com- 
mending the Administration for imposing it. 


Pere C. Wright, who had direct charge of the matter 
or the Administration up to the time the penalty was 
ee refused to comment on the statement that pro- 
— distributors had the promise of a hearing before 
on was taken, but that it had not been given. Men 
— otl.ce, however, said there were no hearings on this 
— of the subject—the imposition of a penalty as an 
lergency measure. Hearings, however, were held in the 
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spring and summer on the proposition to make the penalty 
a feature of a permanent policy in regard to transit lumber. 

The first copies of Fairbanks’ I. C. C. 2, imposing penalty 
demurrage and track storage charges, were received at 
Director Chamber’s office on October 10. The tariff reads: 
“Filed October 13, effective October 20,” while the order 
directing the preparation of tariffs was issued as of 
October 3, directing the filing of tariffs on seven days’ 
notice. Fairbanks could not get out his tariffs to be 
effective before October 20. The idea when the order 
was issued was that the tariffs could not be gotten ready 
immediately but the printers in New York forced a 
change in that thought. 

Joseph E. Davies, counsel for the National Bureau of 













































Wholesale Lumber Distributors, who had just returned from 


New York and was not familiar with developments as to 
the penalty demurrage, said he did not care to make any 
statement of fact or comment on the allegation that the 


Railroad Administration had agreed to give a hearing to 


the distributors before acting on proposal to impose a pen- 
alty. He said his partner, Franklin B. Jones, had gone to 


Chicago to attend a meeting of the directors of the Dis- 


tributors’ Association and that he was not prepared to say 
anything. 

N. C. Wilkinson, assistant secretary of the Distributors’ 
Bureau, in Washington, has been reported the last two days 
as not being in his office or expected there. 


WHOLESALERS OPPOSE ORDER 


There are many different organizations of lumbermen 
and, to an outsider, their interests may be confused or 
seem conflicting. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that at 
least some of the wholesalers are opposing the action of 
the Railroad Administration in putting into effect the 
emergency demurrage tariff on lumber cars. Wholesale 
divisions of local lumber associations, in many cases, it 
is known, have wired and written to Director-General 
Hines and to congressmen and senators demanding a sus- 
pension of the order and a hearing. Some of these whole- 
salers say they see in the action taken the hand of lumber 
manufacturers who seek to put the jobbers out of business. 
Some of them say their representatives in Washington had 
the promise of a hearing before such a move was made, 
but that a hearing was not given. 

It is pointed out by these wholesalers that the order 
as adopted is an undue discrimination against and will 
seriously affect the business of a large part of the lumber 
industry, including wholesalers and thousands of small 
mills and wholesale yards; that the number of cars shipped 
for reconsignment that go on demurrage is a small portion 
of the total volume of this class of shipments, and any 
rule which would eliminate the cars on demurrage would 
also eliminate a much larger volume of shipments which 
do not go on demurrage, but which are reconsigned 
promptly on or before arrival at reconsigning points, 
thereby impairing the principal source of supply to the 
small retail yards serving the rural districts which are 
financially unable to anticipate their requirements suffi- 
ciently to stock their yards in advance, particularly at the 
present high prices of lumber. 


They say the unusual situation in industrial centers 
makes it impossible for large concerns to anticipate ade- 
quately their requirements, and these industrial concerns 
would also be badly handicapped on important contract 
work by the withdrawal of this source of supply. They 
say the wholesaler is the recognized factor as a means of 
distribution for the small mills, and they would be seri- 
ously affected, if not eliminated from business, in the ap- 
plication of this order. They point out that the small mills 
are dependent on this means of marketing their product 
and that the elimination of these mills, whose volume in 
the aggregate furnishes a large source of supply, would 
advance the price of lumber to the consumer. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR SUPPLY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
“Using refrigerator cars for storage houses at freight 
terminals is holding back perishable foodstuffs from city 
markets and causing losses to grower and consumer,” ac- 
cording to investigators of the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, says a statement issued 
by the department. 
“A recent report on cars held at terminals made by one 
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of the refrigerator car lines shows that 67 cars were held 
an average of 4.37 days at Chicago, while figures on 36 
cars at Denver show an average delay in unloading of 
6.36 days,” says the report. “Assuming that these figures 
hold at other markets and that the average time for a re- 
frigerator car to make a round trip is about 20 days, it is 
pointed out that such delays would decrease the available 
supply of refrigerator cars by about 25 per cent. This, in 
tne face of a present inadequate supply of refrigerator cars, 
is hampering the movement of perishable products from 
an acreage in excess of that of past years. 

“While the Railroad Administration is using every ef- 
fort to remedy the situation and much can be done to 
increase the supply of refrigerator cars through speedier 
unloading, it is pointed out that the supply will still be in- 
adequate and that it is not being increased by new cars at 
a rate to give much relief. The acreage of perishable 
crops is increasing each year, making it more imperative 
that adequate cold storage terminals be constructed for 
temporary storage so that receivers can immediately un- 
load refrigerator cars upon arrival at markets and send 
them back to the shippers.” 


CARS FOR WHEAT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a statement concerning the failure of the Administra- 
tion to furnish cars for moving wheat, Director-General 
Hines October 9 said the fault was not the Administration’s. 
Cars are being furnished for wheat in every case in which 
it can be shown that facilities for unloading exist at des- 
tination, he says. All shipments, since August 1, have been 
on the permit system, in co-operation with the Grain Cor- 
poration. To furnish cars for grain that could not be un- 
loaded, Mr. Hines said, would make the situation worse 
because it would be using cars for storage, thereby depriv- 
ing users of cars not hampered, as are grain shippers, by 
lack of facilities for discharging lading. 


CAR SUPPLY NEGOTIATIONS 


The following letter, under date of September 25, was 
sent by Director-General Hines to F. B. Montgomery, chair- 
man of a special committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League: ' 

“The directors of traffic, operation and public service 
have advised me concerning the conference which: was 
held with the special committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic Leagué in Washington on the 19th instant. I re- 
gret my inability to have been present in person and, by 


reason of absence on my vacation, asked these directors 


to represent me at this conference. 


“Permit me to express my very sincere appreciation for 
the spirit of helpful co-operation shown by you and the 
other members of the special committee at this conference 
and to say that in my opinion it will result very beneficially 
in working out the transportation problem with which we 
are now confronted. 

“I am in entire sympathy with the point of view that 
the Railroad Administration, as well as the shippers, must 
do its utmost at this time and I assure you that the Rail- 
road Administration is bending every effort to do its full 
part and will continue to do so. 


“The instances of car shortage to which the members 
of the special committee referred at the conference are 
receiving individual attention from the Division of Opera- 
tion and everything possible will be done, consistent with 
just treatment to other communities and shipping interests, 
to relieve these situations. 

“I desire now to briefly refer to some matters of more 
general importance to which reference was made at the 
conference. 

“Of the new cars ordered by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, 64,280 had been accepted and placed in service on 
September 20, 1919. These cars are being placed in serv- 
ice at the rate of about 800 each working day. The num- 
ber of new cars still held in storage had been reduced to 
10,538 on September 20, 1919. Railway shops are being 
utilized as fully as possible for the stenciling of these cars. 
Orders have been placed for the stenciling of every car 
in storage, including all cars not allocated but not ac- 
cepted by the railroad corporation affected. All cars will 
be placed in service entirely irrespective of whether the 
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railroad corporation to which they have been allccate 
accepts the allocation. 


“The bad order car situation has been unsatisfactory, 
After a necessary period of readjustment ‘ast winter ang 
spring, steps were taken in May and June to add rapidly 
to the number of cars in gocd condition. Just as these 
steps were beginning to be reflected in the statistics, oy, 
efforts were retarded by the shopmen’s strikes, beginning 
on August 1. The peak of our difficulties in these mat. 
ters seems now to have been passed. During the week 
ending August 30, 1919, the number of bad order cars was 
reduced by 7,624. During the week ending September 13 
1919, 2,251 additional shopmen were employed and under 
the agreement as to rules and working conditions enterej 
into with the shopmen during the last few days it will 
be possible to employ helpers and assistants in the shops, 
thus permitting a large increase in the number of shop 
employes. While the situation is not as yet entirely sat- 
isfactory, I am glad to be able to say that it is improving, 

“The movement of freight is improving, but is not as 
yet satisfactory. In this connection, I hope you will not 
be misled by comparisons under the head of ‘car miles 
per car day.’ These figure are secured by dividing the 
total number of freight car miles per day by the entire 
number of cars, including all surplus. An increase in 
the number of surplus cars will affect this figure, even 
though the car miles per day run by cars which were 
actually in service may not have varied. 

“In my opinion, the opportunity to effect the greatest 
improvement in the transportation of freight cars at this 
time lies in improving the handling of cars in the terni- 
nals. The Railroad Administration is bending every effort 
to improve this situation. Instructions were recently is 
sued to all regional directors for the immediate appoint- 
ment in every important terminal of a committee of com- 
petent railroad officials for the purpose of making a spe 
cial study of the situation in each such terminal and of 
speeding up the handling of freight cars therein. The 
regional directors have also been instructed to make com- 
plete and accurate yard checks and to use every effort 
to secure the prompt loading and unloading of cars and 
the prompt taking away of cars when loaded or unloaded. 

“I was very much gratified to learn that the members 
of your committee offered to co-operate fully with the 
Railroad Administration and that you welcome suggestions 
as to how your co-operation can be most effective. 

“Just as a suggestion, shippers of freight can assist by 
loading all cars to full visible or carrying capacity; by 
prompt loading and release to the carrier; by ordering 
cars only when actually required; by eliminating the use 
of railway equipment in trap or transfer service whenever 
the tonnage can be handled by motor truck or wagon; and 
by reducing the diversion and reconsignment of cars toa 
minimum. 

“Likewise, receivers of freight can assist by prompl 
unloading of cars and notice thereof to the carrier; by 
ordering goods in quantities representing the full safe 
carrying capacity of cars and disregarding trade units; 
by ordering from the nearest available source; and by 
pooling orders so as to secure full carloads. 


“The National Industrial Traffic League can help by 
drawing these means of co-operation to the attention of 
its members and by urging them to continue the effective 
co-operation which they so freely accorded during the war. 

“One means occurs to me by which the National Indus 
trial Traffic League can be of very particular assistance 
at this time. I have already referred to my deep personal 
concern in improving the handling of freight cars in term 
nals and to the instructions issued to the regional directors 
to appoint a special committee in the larger terminals t0 
devote their efforts exclusively to the improvement o 
freight car efficiency. It would be of very great assistanc 
if the National Industrial Traffic League can see its way 
clear to nominate a representative of the shippers to be 
a member of each of these committees on equal footilé 
with the members who are officials of the United States 
In this way the committees 
would have the benefit of the intimate knowledge and & 
perience of the shippers in the particular termina! and We 


would have assurance that in whatever action was takel § 


the point of view of the shippers would receive full cot 
sideration. If the leagte approves this suggestion and wil 
so advise me, I shall at once ask the Director of Publi 
Service to get in touch with you to work out the details. 
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a slope back from the stove of 45 degrees with 2 feet clear of 
either side of the stove at bottom and 4 feet clear on either 
side at top. Undoubtedly the specifications of paragraph No. 3 
would reduce this loading slightly, but this is sufficient to indi- 
cate that considerably more than 750 bushels may be loaded in 
a standard car. Shippers should be strongly urged to load cars 
to full safe carrying capacity. They should be made to realize 
that a large share of the responsibility for moving the potato 


“—— hope the league will feel free to make any further 
sggestions which occur, from time to time, with reference 
io improvement in the transportation service at this time 
ud as to more effective co-operation between the Railroad 
jdministration and the members of the league.” 
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Ss these Montgomery answers Hines : . ae rem for, me q % 
: . m crop rests upon em ior e reason a ere 1S so muc 

cs, our Mr. Montgomery thus replied to the letter of Director- opportunity for conservation of equipment by well regulated 

sinning # General Hines: intensive loading. ; 

@ mat: “ag chairman of the Special Committee of the League”. = Agent epeute par! inetronted to Jepeet geemey aay oo 

> a * s ¢ b sition shown y potato shippers no Oo co-operate artily in 

> Week in conference with your assistants in Washington, I ac the heavier loading of this commodity. In the event any cars 

rs was [HM \nowledge receipt of your letter of September 25. are not loaded to the minimum carrying capacity specified 

PE I een ee ee eee cia Guu, secure Yoading to that minimum."-Cafs will not be rejected for 

under [MH nels, however, I desire, in the name of the Special Com- fFeUre ose at t a te a ak anak aa 

ntered MM mittee, to ask that you amplify said letter by advising a ee oe walenasirs ” 

it will MB what, if anything, can be done as to the suggestions P 

shops, @ offered by the Special Committee having to do with speed- TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 

f shop Ming up of freight trains between terminals and the re- : ; P : ; 

ly sat- HE duction in loading of locomotives so that such shortening Regional Director Bush in his Order No. 241, as to or 

ganization of transportation committees, says: 


of schedules might become really operative. 

‘The members of the Special Committee, as well as 
many other members of the League, are deeply impressed 
with the great importance of these two recommendations, 
and, as most of the members of the League in times past 
have been active as railway employes, we feel it should 
have weight with you. We would like to convey to the 
membership what you feel may be done along this line. 

“The Special Committee further desires to say in con- 
nection with membership on the special terminal oper- 
ating committees, that at its conference in Washington 
with your aids the proposal came from us to provide such 
industrial assistance on each of these committees. I there- 
fore assure you that Mr. Guy M. Freer, president, the 
National Industrial Traffic League, Cincinnati, O., will 
welcome your request to appoint on such terminal oper- 
ating committees members of the League who are thor- 
a spe M oughly capable of actively co-operating in the matter. 
ind of “Promptly upon receipt of advice from you along these 
. The @ lines we will distribute this correspondence in order that 
2 com- M it may have the greatest possible publicity and that the 
effort most good may be accomplished. . 

‘S and “Before closing, it is proper to say that the National 
oaded. Industrial Traffic League, through its officers and com- 
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“Enclosed copy of letter,* dated September 10, 1919, 
from Mr. W. T. Tyler, Director of Operation, is self- 
explanatory. 

“Please arrange for the creation of a transportation com- 
mittee at St. Louis, Wichita, Little Rock, Oklahoma City, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Waco, Houston, Galves- 
ton, Shreveport, Joplin, Wichita Falls and Tulsa, for the 
exclusive study of terminal operation, giving their particu- 
lar attention to the matter of expediting car movement. 
The members of the committee to be officers selected 
from the lines serving each of these points. 

“Each committee should consist of at least three mem- 
bers; one member to be selected as chairman. You may 
use your own judgment as to whether additional members 
are necessary. 

“The men who are to act on these committees should 
be immediately nominated and assigned so that they can 
announce the creation of their organization and im- 
mediately take up their work. The following will govern: 

“1st. The Transportation Committee will be under the 
direct supervision of 
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St. Louis—A. S. Johnson, terminal manager. 
Wichita—A. DeBernardi, general manager. 


mbers @ mittees, has long since taken up the questions suggested Foe Ree ee i ee gh ne 
h the @ by you as to the aid the shippers and receivers of freight Fort Worth—W. T. Peyton, terminal manager: 


Dallas—F. G. Pettibone, federal manager. S 
San Antonio—W. B. Scott, federal manager. 
Houston—W. B. Scott, federal manager. 


stions # generally throughout the country might give to the trans- 
portation service. 
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“It is further proper to say that the League’s prime 





Galveston—F. G. Pettibone, federal manager. 


6 by @@ motive in all of its efforts is to be of use in these matters [Nel ag es o— su gem oo mga 
erin: ee : : : “a oplin—J. S. Pyeatt, federal manager. 
§ @ along the broadest possible lines without being unneces Tulsa—J. S. Pyeatt, federal manager. 
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LOADING OF POTATOES 


Regional Director Aishton, in Freight Car Distribution 
Notice No. 16, says: 

“The potato crop this year is considerably larger than 
a year ago,-and movement so far made shows satisfactory 
progress compared with a year ago. The demand for cars 
Is very heavy, and while it is always important to supply 
the current demand, it is particularly desirable to get as 




















*I enclose herewith for your information copy of two press 
notices sent out by the Director General today (Traffic World, 
September 13 and 20). I want to call your particular attention 
to the marked paragraph on the next attached notice with 
respect to the establishment in each important terminal of a 
committee of officers for the exclusive study of terminal opera- 
tion, giving their particular attention to the matter of expe- 
diting car movement. 

I do not know just what operating committees you may have 
at the various large terminals and centers, but regardless of 
the existing organizations I think it will be well worth while 
to appoint a special committee of not less than three officers to 
give their sole attention to the matter of prevention of un- 


Ip by # much of this business loaded now in box cars as possible, necessary delay to equipment both loaded and empty. 
ion of @ in order to avoid the necessity of refrigerator service, I have in mind particularly the service to industries and to 
ective when the weather b ld interchange between lines. Service is never so perfect that it 
a weather becomes colder. cannot be improved by specializing, and I believe there is a 
thes : Reports indicate that the loading is not in all cases as most fertile Reid ne apociationtion in conserving oar hours 
ndus- eavy as t iti : 4 9vy taking up lost motion in the delivery of cars to industries, 
stance lize the Fiend oc car aie tae te either ae ee for peor ye or — for poo my and in — 
he My, away such cars promptly when they are ready to move, either 
rsonal # this manner at the present time. as loads or empties. 
termi: “ 2 a : , ; There is perhaps a greater opportunity for conservation of 
actors I these reasons it is advisable to reinstate the dis- car hours in the aggregate by giving attention to the_ smal! 
bution rules in effect last year. You will, therefore, industries that receive but a few cars per week, and that 
at of wwe be Soverned by the following, effective at once: larger industries where switch engines are either regularly em 
tance l, Standa : : : ployed or at least furnish service daily. 
= false floors peg Beak ae ten ae ‘Teta te _We are accustomed to measuring car delay, or loss of offi- 
3 Wa) loading on a minimum basis of 750 bushels per car ciency, in terms of ‘‘car days,” but I believe we are facing a 
to be Refrigerator cars shall be distributed Dp Sice tenn situation now where we can well bring our practice down to 
ting ME CePt where ma. uted on a lke basis €X- conserving car hours. 
00 rs this loading manner of ice tank construction will not permit No matter how creditable our performance may be we are 
states ng. ‘ 
: | Heavi : going to be under fire constantly and we must leave nothing 
ittees secured wheneban" —o So wean tte about pa nny Re undone to insure the very best possible results. 
1d ex be loaded f : 4 pot y Where these committees are appointed they should be pro- 
t ed to, but not closer than eight inches (8 in.) of the rided with the necessa office organization and a force of 
1d we p of side plate at eaves, and not closer than six inches (6 in.) } germ Aad one h ong k eff. ei Wh h 
takes BCR doors. "When stoves are placed in cars potatoes shouia inspectors to, make, thelr, work ctfec ve. Mar commitices Tor 
e lorded in door space = : ' ° ‘ 
| col HS 4. Experiments conducted in 1917 tisfact , ee a i i 
F thet cith ; u ,gave satistactory proo I will appreciate it very much if you will keep me advised 
d will a = box or refrigerator car with false lining or refrig- of what is done in this direction and of the progress that is 
ublit HF of 36 fon: pation with an approximate inside clear measurement made. I believe that by this speeialized effort we can save 
atails. viet length, 8 feet plus width, and 7 feet plus height, will enough car hours and thereby create enough additional empty 
cars to make it more than worth while. 


accommoriate 900 bushels or 54,000 pounds, and still allow for 
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Wichita Falls—C. N. Whitehead, federal manager. 
Waco—C. N. Whitehead, federal manager. 


“2nd. These committees will be independent of any 
present organization and give their attention to the pre- 
vention of unnecessary delay to equipment, both loaded 
and empty. They will make a study of the situation in 
each terminal and make recommendations to their su- 
perior officer as to the best plan of operation. It should 
be distinctly understood that the committee and inspectors 
will not interfere with the individual practice of railroads 
in any terminal. Where a general situation on an indi- 
vidual railroad can be remedied by changes, the committee 
should report same to its superior officer for consideration 
and action. The operation of the committee should not 
in any way lessen the responsibility of the officers of the 
individual railroads. 

“3rd. The committees will make a study and report as 
quickly as possible of the effect upon car detention and 
terminal operation of 


Ist—The reconsignment privilege. 
2d—Shippers‘ order privilege. 
3d—Intracity switching privilege. 


“4th. It will be necessary to appoint a force of inspec- 
tors operating under the jurisdiction of the committee, and 
the duties of these inspectors will be along the line out- 
lined further in this letter. 

“5th. The committee members will remain on the pay- 
roll of the individual railroads. 

“6th. The inspectors will be placed on a separate pay- 
roll and carried by the federal or terminal manager hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the respective committees. 


Duties of Inspectors 


“The inspectors of transportation should be sufficient in 
number to thoroughly cover their respective terminals and 
their duties will be along the following lines: 

“1. Particular attention should be given to the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary delay to equipment, both loaded and 
empty; the primary object of these inspectors being to 
look after the prompt movement of traffic and release of 
equipment when placed for unloading. 

“2. Service to industries should be watched closely and 
inspectors should see that the shippers and receivers of 
freight are thoroughly alive to the necessity of promptly 
loading and unloading equipment. 

“3. They should check up the switching service and 
see that it is performed at a time best suited to the opera- 
tion of the industry and at the same time fit in with the 
economical operation of the railroad. There may be 
cases when a day can be saved in releasing equipment if 
the industry is served at a more seasonable hour than at 
— This may be particularly true of the small in- 
dustry. 

“4. The inspectors should pay attention to the yard 
operations and instances where a continuous movement 
of traffic is not made. These situations should be taken 
up and proper remedy applied. 

“5. Attention should be given to the heavier loading of 
equipment. Where it is found that cars can be saved by 
shippers utilizing full car capacity, the committee and in- 
spectors should give this feature special attention. 

“6. It may be possible to extend solid train load move- 
ment to avoid switching en route. This practice relieved 
the situation during the war, and the average miles per 
car per day made by these solid trains handling full ton- 
nage is the best indication of the importance of extending 
this practice wherever possible. Where there is not suf- 
ficient tonnage available, loads for common points should 
be switched together to facilitate train lot consolidation 
at other points. 


“an 


7. Delays in yards and congestions are frequently 
caused by failure of agents to observe embargoes. No 
valid excuse exists for this if clear instructions as to em- 
bargoes in effect are in the hands of every agent. Prompt 
report should be made of any accumulation of cars occa- 
sioned by loading prior to issuance of embargoes, with 
details as to car numbers and full billing reference. 

“8. Particular attention should be paid by the inspec- 
tors to: 


A.—Prompt delivery of cars to connecting lines. 

b.—Early arrivals at freight houses and team track de- 
liveries. 

C.—Prompt unloading of equipment. 

D.—Movement of company material and utilizing full ca- 
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pacity for loading, which will save much equipment 
for revenue lcading. 


“9. It should be distinctly understood that the duties 
of the inspectors, in the same way as that of the com. 
mittee proper, should be along the line of co-operation with 
the officers of the individual railroads. They will not haye 
authority to change the operating methods of individual] 
railroads. Where changes are found to be desirable jn 
their opinion, they should submit the situation to the 
committee, who will in turn analyze and submit report 
with recommendation to their superior officer who wil 
take final action. 

“The committee shall determine and arrange for what. 
ever reports it will require from the inspectors. 

“The Transportation Committee should submit to your 
office and the undersigned weekly a brief report, showing 
in a general way what has been accomplished. 

“Please advise this office for each point under you 
supervision, personnel of Transportation Committee and 
state who has been selected as chairman.” 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Railroad Administration announces, as_ indicating 
the efforts being made adequately to handle the coal situa- 
tion, that a report has been received showing that for the 
week ended September 27, the Pennsylvania, Lines East, 
loaded more cars of bituminous coal than ever before in 
the history of the road. In that week the Pennsylvania, 
Lines East, loaded 24,158 cars of bituminous coal, which 
is 1,022 cars more than its next highest previous record, 
which was for the week of August 23, 1919. 


SUGAR RATE CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A largely attended conference to consider the relation- 
ship of rates on refined sugar from all points of origin to 
all points of destination was held by Directors Chambers 
and Thelen October 6 on the application of Louisiana inter- 
ests for a restoration of the old relationships existing prior 
to the equalization of rail and water rates and all-rail rates. 
Prior to that, the all-rail rates on sugar from New Orleans 
and related points to Chicago and related points were 
made the same as, or in relation to, the lake-and-rail rates 
from New York to Chicago. When the difference between 
all-rail and water-and-rail rates was eliminated, the rail 
rates from New Orleans to Chicago became the same as the 
all-rail rates from New York. 

The Louisiana sugar producers and the American Sugar 
Refining Company, usually at swords’ points, were in this 
case apparently working in harmony. Traffic Manager 
Ripley for the refining company, and R. M. Milling and 
Carl Giessow, representing the Louisiana producers, united 
in the fight for restoration of the relationship existing prior 
to the taking over of the carriers by the government. Mr. 
Ripley said that the relationship, the restoration of which 
the Louisiana people were seeking, was the settlement 
made in 1905, after a rate war which had resulted in mak- 
ing the sugar rate from New York to Chicago 14 cents, and 
from New Orleans to Chicago 7 cents. 

More than thirty conferences were held before the basis, 
which Louisiana is now seeking to have restored, was 
agreed on, Mr. Ripley said. According to an exhibit pre 
sented by him, the abolition of the old relationship wiped 
out an advantage of 4 cents that New Orleans had at 
Chicago; 4.1 cents at Indianapolis; 0.6 cents at St. Louls, 
6 cents at Columbus, Ohio, and 7 cents at Cincinnati. 

Sugar producers and refiners in every other part of the 
country intervened in the application brought by the 
Louisiana interests. Luther M. Walter, for beet and cane 
producers and refiners in California, Utah, Idaho, Colt 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana, submitted 4 
scheme of rates from all these points of producing to Chi 
cago, and other consuming territory to which the weste!l 
producers and refiners now have rate adjustments. In 4 
general way, he contended that no matter what is done 
with the New Orleans rate, the producers and refiners from 
the west should be equally benefited by whatever reduc: 
tions might be made from New Orleans. He based that 
demand on the fact that the Commission, in several cases, 
fixed the relationship between rates from California and 
other western points and New Orleans to Chicago by mak: 

(Continued on page 852) 
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October 11, 1919 


GROWTH OF TRUCK INDUSTRY 


The tremendous growth of the motor truck manufactur- 
ing business in the United States will be one of the inter- 
esting things that will be revealed by the fourteenth de- 
cennial census, Which will begin January 2, 1920. The 
number of trucks reported manufactured in 1904 was 160, 
yalue $491,490; in 1909, 1,366, value $3,165,512; 1914, 19,519, 
yalue $34,741,097. These figures do not include delivery 
wagons. Approximately 75 per cent of the automobiles 
manufactured in the United States are manufactured in 
the four states of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with each other. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First 
insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
sertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
viations counted as words; 6 point type; payable in advance. 
Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Young man of pleasing personality, able to meet 
the public, to take charge of branch office of newly established 
traffic company on commission basis. Mut be clean-cut and 
able to produce results. Unlimited field for right man. Refer- 
ence in first letter required. Address V. C. T., Traffic World, 
Chicago. 

WANTED—Combination stenographer who is accurate and 
has good judgment necessary to maintain proper record move- 
ment and mileage on tank cars. Goor opportunity for compe- 
tent man. Location, Tulsa, Okla. Address A. 1. N. 123, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


man. In reply give complete 
Address L. I. N. 134, Traftic 


WANTED—Competent MCB 
record and the salary desired. 
World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic clerk experienced in rates and other traf- 
ic work, Central Freight Association Territory, manufactured 
iron and steel industry. Address A. S. T. 145, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, young man, with proven 
ability and dollar saving knowledge of traffic problems, six 
years’ experience with carrier and industry, desires new con- 
nections at once. (Philadelphia or vicinity preferred.) F. T. F. 
193, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT, graduaté of course in Interstate Com- 
merce and Railway Traffic, desires connection with commer- 
cial or industrial firm. B. W. 223, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—High grade traftic position, by man who has had 
twelve years’ freight traffic experience in general offices of 
railroads and an equal number as export and import as well 
as domestic commercial traffic manager and sales manager, 
handling lumber, coal, paper products and building material of 
allkinds. Extensive experience in the preparation and handling 
ol cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission, including 
briefing and oral argument. Am in good health and can furnish 
unexcelled references from former and present employers. R. 
1. G. 561, Traffic World, Chicago. 


, TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE, efficient, capable and _ experienced, 
cesires position as manager or assistant. I. T. F. 595, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traftic World. Chicago. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, ete., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
Recommendations, present and former em- 
Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 
im OUNG MAN, efficient. capable, having several years’ prac- 
— experience as Traffic Manager, at present enrolled with 
qmerican Commerce Association, desires position as Traffic 
“anager or Assistant. Can show results. Especially competent 
ron and steel traffic. A. C. B. 989, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
- allie Manager, Age 30. Railroad, industrial and war depart- 
ent experience. At present traffic manager for branch of the 


Chicas: artment. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 
Oo. 


FOR SALE—Copies of tentative reports in I. C. C. Cases. 
4. F. Tennille, 1009 O Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Sse sng slneinemdieseeeedeepneenneeieninsenietienesasiaeninsiemanainneementiemmntionee 


FOR SALE 
Several cars of 6x8—8 Oak Ties. 


Switch Ties cut to order. 
Mich. 


Can also furnish Oak 
L. E Pearson, Edwardsburg, 


H.C. L. and 
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National Problem 


Nearly 100,000 copies of ‘‘H. C. L., Talk 
Sense, Think Sense,” and ‘“The National 
Problem,” recent addresses of Harry H 
Merrick, president of the Great Lakes 
Trust company, have been distributed 


by large employers of labor and by com- 


mercial associations. 


Demand for them 


has put their publication into the third 
edition because they are the sort of 
thought that should be disseminated in 


days such as these. 


If you have not read them both they 
will be mailed upon request. Orders for 
any number of copies for distribution 
will be filled as rapidly as possible. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Great Lakes Trust Company 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
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UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
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COMBINED FLEET 


Vasconia 
Carmania 
Pannonia 
Italia 
Vitellia 
Vennonia 


Verbania 
Caronia 
Saxonia 
Tarantia 
Valacia 
Venusia 


Virgilia 


RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, london, Glasgow 
cr Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, ae. evc., and for booking arrangements, 
apply to 
COMPANY’S OFFICES 


Seattle 
Boston 
Minneapolis 


Francisco Pittsburgh 


Montreal 
Portland, Me 
St. Louis 


Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Winnipeg 
Washington 
Vancouver 
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SUGAR RATE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 850) 


ing the rates from the other points of origin so many cents 
per hundred pounds over the New Orleans rate. For in- 
stance, to Chicago and Chicago rate points, California took 
25 cents over New Orleans; from-Utah and Idaho to Chi- 
cago the arbitrary was 10 cents over New Orleans; to Mis- 
souri River points the rate was the same as from New 
Orleans, with the Chicago rate as a maximum when from 
Utah and Idaho points. 

Mr. Walter said that the 9-cent difference between the 
all-rail and the barge rate at St. Louis on traffic from New 
Orleans was too great. He said 4 cents would give New 
Orleans all the advantage that could reasonably be de- 
manded for that interest in St. Louis. Mr. Milling, in 
presenting the views of the Louisiana producers and re- 
finers, had said that the 9-cent difference was plenty. Mr. 
Walter interpreted his remarks to mean that it was more 
than sufficient. Mr. Walter suggested a universal mini- 
mum and New Orleans’ interests said they were willing 
to have that done, notwithstanding the fact that they now 
have a minimum of 33,000 pounds, except to Texas com- 
mon points, to which points the minimum is 36,000 pounds. 

In further presenting the views of California, Mr. Walter 
said he understood that the barge line on the Mississippi 
absorbed cartage charges at St. Louis, while at Chicago, if 
a consignee desires sugar that has been brought to the 
docks by the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, taken to 
his warehouse, he usually has to pay switching on it. He 
said there was no real commercial necessity why the 
Louisiana sugar producers should be asking for a revision 
of rates, because their crops this year will be very small 
(not exceeding 125,000 tons), all of which could be used in 
Louisiana and Mississippi alone. Mr. Walter ignored the 
production of the American Sugar Refining Company’s 
plant at Port Chalmette in discussing the commercial 
necessities of Louisiana. 

For the benefit of Director Thelen, who had not partici- 
pated in prior conferences on the subject, Mr. Giessow 
reviewed the history of the fluctuating sugar rate adjust- 
ment since the 5 per cent case, which caused the first dis- 
ruption of the settlement made in 1905, whereby the disas- 
trous rate war was brought to an end. 

C. R. Hillyer, representing the Savannah Refining Com- 
pany, a new factor in the sugar rate adjustment, said 
Savannah was entitled to as low rates to Chicago as New 
Orleans. If Cincinnati was considered as the key point, 
then it was entitled to lower rates, because of its shorter 
distance. Savannah, however, he said, was not asking for 
anything under New Orleans, but it was suggesting that 
joint rates from Savannah to Chicago be published. At 
present, Savannah is not marketing sugar north of the 
Ohio River, but inquiries are coming to the refining com- 
pany there. So long as rates are made on combination, 
the marketing of anything refined at Savannah would be 
almost, if not wholly, impossible. 


| Personal Notes ] 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad announces 
that H. E. Heller is appointed general freight agent, Mis- 
souri district, with headquarters at St. Louis, succeeding 
William Gray, resigned. R. B. Battey is appointed assist- 
anl general freight agent, in charge of coal traffic, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding W. A. Holley, re- 
signed. Frank A. Hart is appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding H. E. Heller, promoted. 

H. R. Wilson having resigned, William T. Boardman has 
been appointed general freight and passenger agent for the 
Mississippi Central Railroad. 

Albert L. Wilson, formerly chief tariff clerk, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, has been made traffic agent of the 4-One 
Wirebound Box Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company announces that 
C. E. Perkins is appointed general traffic manager, with 
office at St. Louis, Mo. W. A. Rambach is appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Railroad; 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad; Arkansas Central Rail- 
road; Natchez & Southern Railroad; Natchez & Louisiana 
Railroad Transfer; Coal Belt Electric Railroad, vice C. E. 
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Perkins. D. R. Lincoln is appointed assistant freight mat. 
ager of these lines. 

H. M. Adams has resigned as traffic assistant io th 
regional director of the Southwestern Region, and has 
been appointed vice-president of the Union Pacific, jy 
charge of traffic, with office at Omaha. 


Dracos A Dimitry is a native of Louisiana. He began his 

railroad experience with the Southern Pacific Lines at 

Lake Charles, La, jg 

September, 1907, ang 

served there in varios 

capacities until July, 

1910, when he was tran. 

ferred to the general 

offices of that road ip 

New Orleans, serving as 

claim investigator, rate 

clerk and tariff compiler, 

In May, 1913, he entered 

the service of the New 

Orleans & Northeastern 

as tariff compiler, han. 

dling rate adjustments 

and general traffic sub- 

jects. In 1916, when the 

N. O. & N. E. was taken 

over by the Southem 

Railway, he was ap 

pointed traffic manager 

of the Great Southem 

Lumber Company and 

affiliated concerns at 

Bogalusa, La. He volun- 

teered for war service early in 1917, gaining a commission 

in Texas in the aviation service, traffic section, and quali- 

fied as a military aviator in February, 1918. He con- 

manded an aero squadron at Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, 

La., taking his organization to France, in July, 1918. At 

Issudun, in France, he completed his training as a com- 

bat or pursuit pilot and was appointed chief combat forma- 

tion instructor, A. E. F., succeeding Lieutenant Quentin 

Roosevelt when the latter was ordered to the front. Mr. 

Dimitry also saw active flying service. After the armis- 

tice he obtained his discharge in February of this year 

and became assistant to the traffic secretary, Southern 

Pine Association. In May he was appointed to his present 

position as traffic manager, the New Orleans & South 

American S. S. Company. Mr. Dimitry comes from a rail- 

road family, his father, the late D. A. Dimitry, having been 

connected with the Southern Pacific Lines nearly forty 
years. 


SHIPPERS ON TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


Director Thelen has appointed G. Stewart Henderson, 
traffic manager of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
as shippers’ representative on the Trunk Line Territory 
Freight Traffic Committee, headquarters New York City, 
vice M. J. Quinn, resigned; John C. Graham, traffic mal 
ager, Jackson Chamber of Commerce, Jackson, Mich., ship- 
pers’ representative on the Central Territory Freight Traf- 
fic Committee, headquarters Chicago, vice James G. Young, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
O., resigned; L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of the 
Toledo Commerce Club, shippers’ representative on the 
Central Territory Freight Traffic Committee, headquarters 
Chicago, vice Herman Mueller, resigned; and George J. 
Bolender, traffic manager of the Kalamazoo Chamber of 
Commerce, shippers’ representative on the Detroit District 
Freight Traffic Committee, vice John C. Graham, tral’ 
ferred in the service. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A. L. Bacarisse, of the traffic and claim department of 
the Galena Signal Oil Company, was the speaker at 
luncheon of the Houston (Texas) Traffic Club September 
30. He spoke of the railroad problem. He said he } 
dismissed the idea of a complete return of the roads to 
their owners by the first of next year, believing that the 
owners did not want them back and that the Railroad Ad 
mizistration would not.be ready by that time to make @ 
intelligent and safe return. He said the most im portant 
reason for réturn of the roads was that it would resto! 
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St. Joseph Warehouse and 
Cold Storage Company 
Capital $400,000.00 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 


Capacity, Cold Storage, 13,000,000 pounds 
General Storage, 25,000,000 pounds 


RECEIVERS FORWARDERS DISTRIBUTORS 
EVERY KNOWN STORAGE 


NO CARTAGE ON RAIL SHIPMENTS 


At the Gateway to the Great West and Southwest. 
Low Insurance. Fireproof Buildings. Sprinkler System. 


Our Improved Facilities enable us to render a prompt and 
efficient service of such a character that shippers through 
this Gateway, either West or East bound, will find it profit- 
able to give us an opportunity to serve them. 


The Union Freight Terminal of All 
Railroads Entering St. Joseph, Missouri 
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competition. Also, he said, private ownership would méan 
expansion and new construction, whereas, under govern- 
ment control, the contrary would obtain. For those rea- 
sons only, he said, was he for return of the roads, and 
if ‘hese conditions could not be brought about under proper 
supervision he would be opposed to return. He said a 
good word for the Railroad Administration, stating that 
long prior to the war and up to the time when the govern- 
ment took them over, the railroads were sadly “up against 
it,’ service was poor, and the Administration ought not 
to be blamed for that condition. He asked if it was not 
a fact that the Railroad Administration took over a dilapi- 
dated system which it undertook to and did handle satis- 
factorily in the transportation of men, stock, ammunition 
anu other supplies necessary for the largest army ever 
raised by any nation within such short space of time, 
at the same time giving the business of the country a 
measure of good service. “These facts being so,” said he, 
“I am going to be very careful when it comes to decide 
for or against government control. The return of the roads 
will have to be made under such conditions in order to 
safeguard the public interests that I fear very much the 
old line railroad man will not be willing to accept them. 
If we want the return of the roads, are we sure that their 
former owners are willing to take them back? Be that 
as it may, the traffic leagues of the country should formu- 
late a set of rules and plans to be submitted to Congress 
through the proper channels, outlining clearly what we 
consider a proper basis for the return of the roads.” 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will have an outing at the 
La Grange Country Club October 15. 

The monthly meeting of the York Traffic Club will be 
held October 13. A. B. Farquhar, president of A. B. Far- 
quhar Company, Ltd., and honorary vice-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, will speak on 
“Transportation Problems of the United States, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” The proposed consolidated freight clas- 
sification will be presented by the public affairs and papers 
committee. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 
The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 


Some kind of a consolidated classification, filed by the 
Railroad Administration, is a moral certainty. That is in- 
dicated by a brief statement on the subject issued by Di- 
rector-General Hines Cctober 8, which says: 

“The opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Consolidated Classification case has been turned 
over by the director, Division of Traffic, to the Consolidated 
Classification Committee for analysis and report. It will 
be its duty to prepare for submission to the Director-Gen- 
eral a modified Consolidated Classification which will not 
conflict with the views expressed by the Commission, and 
which, if approved by him, could be promptly filed to super- 
sede existing classifications.” 

That is as far as the Director-General is willing to take 
the public into his confidence at this time. The Traffic 
World, however, last week published its understanding of 
what it has been decided to do. 





ENGINEER FOR COMMISSIONER 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of 
Engineers, on October 8, adopted a resolution to be sent 
to President Wilson, advocating the appointment of an 
engineer to the vacancy on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission created by the declination thus far of President 
Wilson to fill the vacancy created by the expiration of Com- 
missioner Harlan’s term of office. The engineers com- 
mented on the fact that their profession is not represented 
on the body which makes valuations of the physical proper- 
ties of the carriers. The engineers throughout the country 
are adopting resolutions of that character, and sending 
them to the White House. 


JEFFREY CANDIDACY OPPOSED 


Opposition to the suggested appointment of James C. 
Jeffrey of Chicago to the vacancy on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is being organized by the Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation, Ltd. The corporation, basing its action 
on newspaper reports of the candidacy of Mr. Jeffrey, is 
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writing letters asking these to whom it writes to senq tp 
the President a telegram along the lines of the following 
sample: “We protest most earnestly against appointmey; 
of James C. Jeffrey of Chicago to Interstate Commer 
Commission. He is closely identified with the wooden pox 
industry, having positively opposed before the Commissio, 
the widely demanded standardization of wooden and meta] 
containers, a question of immense importance now, requjy. 
ing unprejudiced judicial treatment.” The Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation manufeciures a metal container and was 
the complainant in the case referred to in the suggesteq 
telegram, in which Mr. Jeffrey, an attorney, was on the 
opposite side. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 15—Argument at Washington: 
10450—Hanover Creamery Co. vs, the Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
a-ha New Jersey Zinc Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
10612—The Champion Fiber Co. vs. Hines, Southern Ry, Co, 
a a Texas Co., Kuhne-Libby Co. vs. P. & RP RR 
oO. et al. 


October 15—Washington, D C.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10727—B. F. Sturtevant Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al, 


October 16—Argument at Washington: 

8875 and Sub. 1—D. C. Armstrong vs. N. Y. P. & N. RR 
Co. et al. 

8876—L. T. Brandon vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

8876 (Sub. 2)—Virginia Fine Timber Co. Inc., vs. N. Y. P, & 
N. BR. R. Co. et al. 

10335—Galveston Commercial Association et al. vs. 
Western Ry. et al. 

10364—General Fire Exteinguisher Co. et al. vs. 

Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al. 





+ 


Arkansas 


Alabama & 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10738—Glade Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. and Director 
General. 
October 17—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Barclay: 
10739—The Central Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
Octobér 17—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
108 Charles K. Parry & Co. vs. Black Mountain Ry. Co, 
Director-General et al. 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., 
Ry. et al. 


October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10784—Atlantic Paper and Pulp Corp. vs. Nelson & Albemarle 
et al. ie 
October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10393—Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees Rocks R. R. Co. vs 
Pa. Co. et al. 
10420—Donner Steel Co., Inc., vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al 
10431—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. B. kh. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Ex Parte 67—Illinois Classification. 
October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Knowlton: 
* 9564—The R. W. Rice Coal Co. et_al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
R. R. Co. et al. 


‘ 
vs. Sou. 


. October 18—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 


1 @&-S. Docket No. 11—Tap Line Case, Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Ry. Co. 
October 18—Hagerstown, Md.—Examiner Waters: , 
* 10225—Trantum & Danzer, Inc., vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. RB. C0. 
October 20—Argument at Washington: 
ba. id Commercial Club of Carrollton vs. L. & N. R.% 
o. et al. 
10348—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Norfolk & West 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
a age | River Sand & Material Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Yo. et al. 
. 70394--Carnation Milk Products Co, ys. A. T. & S. F. Ry. © 
et al. 
10334 (Sub 1)—Same vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., Hines. 
10334 (Sub 2)—Same vs. Northern Pacific Ry Co. et al. 
October 20—Chattanooga Tenn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
es ee Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry. and Director Get 
eral. 
October 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 25—Sylvania Central Ry. Co. 
October 20—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10772—The National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
10785—Central Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Waters: 
10742—The Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 20—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 


10729—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


October 20—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 
10746—Caron & Campbell vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


October 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Barclay: i 
10755—Allegheny and South Side Ry. vs. P. & L. FE 


et al. 
10743—Allegheny Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10806—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 


Octohgr 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 12—Mo. Sou. R. R. Co. 


— 


R. R. Co. 


et al. 
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‘=| National Freight Rate Service 


merce 
. a Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
metal Provides your office with a thoroughly organ- 


rau | ied TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, equipped to 
1d Was handle every item of transportation. 

= Ye Our Service gives better results at less cost. 

We also provide special Rate Quoting Contracts 
ranging from $25 per year up. 


OUR FREIGHT RATE GUIDE is the only publication 


Traffic coverings every agency station in the United States 
late to $15.00 per year including changes. 

et al. 

Ry. Co, I 


PRR THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


619 Third National Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Especial attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commissions, rates, 
price fixing and valuation. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


. et al, 


» ae 
al. 
Yr. P. & 


rkansas 


HORTON & GRANDISON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Practice in All Courts and Before Commissions 


Special department in charge of expert of 
many years practical experience in trans- 
portation, traffic and rate matters. 


oe. Oe 1001-5 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
Co, vs. The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 

traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
o, et al. Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
+ al. companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
ER PE OO eS President 


ama & 


director 


bemarle 


1. & H 


uachita 


Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
. RB. Co. Be OND «52 ceca wate canes oo secnmmmenaemmes Vice-Presiaent 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Y. RR Commerce. 
e West: a eee ee ee Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
_F. By. cago, Ill. 
ae PED scccrsssccneneasienstubueningenes Assistant Secretary 
Ry. 0. 5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, Ill. 
ines. : 
al. MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 


Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, lil. 


A. N. Bradford ....... picighteededhoehessesiue~s Miata President 
DRS 8 oo 2g chun tec duncan tua ieneltandatan Vice-President 
(MAbs CR exe esweewet Secretary-Treasurer 

‘aii lacshinansiie mite dasa ala dasa aca dedi eaten olathe Traffic Manager 


\ - correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
y. eta ering and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
il. anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building. Sterling, II. 


* WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Retaining 
Good Will xe 
Prestige 


YOUR CUSTOMERS can experience no 


keener disappointment than to receive an expected 
parcel post package in a broken condition or with 
part of its contents missing. 


WHAT IS THE RESULT? you: customer 


doesn’t attempt an analysis to determine what por- 
tion of the blame attaches to you. He impulsively 
credits you with all of it. 

He sees the effect and doesn’t consider the cause. 
Remove the cause and you hold your customers. 


HOW WRAPPING HELPS In our long and 


critical study of shipping problems we have made 
discoveries and formulated plans that have proven 
of great benefit to shippers. This we apply to each 
individual case as it arises. If you will use the 
coupon below and send us one of your parcel post 
labels or tags, we will gladly give you information 
to fit your individual case. This does not obligate 
you in the slightest. 


In spite of every effort and the utmost care, p/l- 
fering and other losses cannot be completely dan- 
ished. Much of it is beyond human foresight. 
Recognizing this, the INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA issues a 


PARCEL POST POLICY 


to indemnify shippers for losses from theft, pilferage, 
breakage, fire, non-delivery and other hazards. Adjust- 
ment for losses is prompt and devoid of red tape en- 
tanglements. 

The North America Parcel Post Policy is extremely 
simple in form and use. It can be used by any clerk 
in your establishment. It is in the form of a book of 
coupons. Simply detach a coupon and place it in the 
package or attach it to the invoice—you wrap and in- 
sure in one operation. 

For large shippers we have a special Open Policy 
form. Use the coupon below. j 


Insurance Company Oo 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Capital $4,000,000 Assets Over $30,000,000 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


Writers of FIRE. MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, MERCHANDISE 
FLOATERS, BAGGAGE, ETC. 


Stability 


Agents Everywhere 


Experience Service 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. P, Third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
Without cbhligating me in any way, please 
send me full information as to how I can in- 
sure against loss, pilferage, etc. one hundred 
$25 (or less) packages. I enclose one of the 
labels now in use on parcel post packages. 


Ns Sano, cto & ae aie ara ne ee 
I would also like information concerning 





other insurance, such AS.........cccccceccece 
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JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El~ Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 Nerth 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 
6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA — 


The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 
Trains make up on {11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve \41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof ,Warehouse 
STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 





OAK AND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (0 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TTTH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL.  Cav’s, 1000 can 
New Chicago, Ill, Sta. 
Ii. Cent, Main Line 
DL, Sta. | South Chicago, Ml, Sta. 
L C. or Nickel "Delivery Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B J. & EB. Del’y 
angie Pave Ge See, nt tee Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Rates Protected 
ISB STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point for the Carolinas. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


“GLOBE DELIVERY CO.” 


Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CoO. 
‘sPONY EXPRESS"? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without corte. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO north South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles ane og 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


sey A oh ae Sears rates means greater difference be- 
less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send we Footed sar North, South, East and West 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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International Esteem 


International trade grows with the esteem in which each country 
holds the other’s products. 


“GATX” products serving important basic industries the world over 
undoubtedly exert an influence in increasing foreign demand for United 
States goods through the esteem in which they themselves are held. 


“GATX” products have become the universal standard. The strength, 
the safety, economy and exclusive features of “GATX” cars have won 
leadership both in the centers of civilization and on its outermost fringes. 


“GATX” service is at the right hand of every American business man. 
A two-cent stamp connects you. Expert advice costs nothing. Write 
MUI for information. 
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